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ingly I recommend that it be published as a bulletin of this oflSce. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

ihe secretary of the Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION 

• The people of the Kingdom of Belgium (Royaume de Belgique) at 
the close of the nation’s first century of independence, have systems 
of schools and allied institutions of wide variety designed to guide and 
aid their citizenry in proper development from earliest infancy to and 
during the adult years. Living in a territory long inhabited by virile, 
independent peoples, they hold records of more than 20 centuries of 
experience'on which to base present action and from which to direct 
their future. Out of that experience and its wealth of cultural tradi- 
tion they draw the -foundations for carefully constructed systems of 
general education, one official and neutral in religion, the other private 
and sectarian. Situated as they are at a meeting point of the Dutch, 
'French, English, and German civilizations, they value highly a broad 
knowledge of all human life and have a fine concept of right inter- 
national relations. Made up of two nearly equal groups each with 
its own mother tongue, they cany on .their public affairs including 
education in two and sometimes three language media. Well, placed 
for trade, they have attained high rank in commerce and industry 
and maintain and heighten that rank by the training given in many 
kinds of commercial, technical, and industrial schools. Closely 
crowded in a small area whose agricultural resources they must use 
to the utmost, they have arranged a good" scheme of agricultural 
education. Held responsible "by other nations for the administration 
and betterment of a large area in tropical Africa with a native popu- 
lation greater than their own, they prepare men and women to deal 
wisely with races living on a cultural level and in conditions very 
different from those in Belgium. 

Such schemes of training, worked out and operated by folk on a 
high plane of attainment and an unusual many-sidedness of interest - 
and contact, can not fail to have in them lessons of great value. For 
that reason we report in a descriptive and factual way mainly the 
official, general educational system of Belgium and in less detail the 
special systems, with the thought that readers in the United States 
will find; much of immediate practical benefit and of inspiration 
in noting how the Belgians manage their ^difficult and complicated 
educational affairs. 


CHAPTER I.— ADMINISTRATION, NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES, AND ORGANIZATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

The Belgians handle their schools largely through their central 
National Government and support them mainly by national 1 moneys. 
The Government is a constitutional monarchy. The Parliament con- 
sists of two houses, the Senate and the Chamber of Representatives. 
The cabinet is formed of ministers chosen by the Kin g on the advice 
of the leader of the political party in power; a majority of its members 
are usually at the same-time in the Parliament. Each of the 10 Prov- 
inces has its provincial council elected by popular vote, a permanent 
deputation of the council which attends to provincial affairs when the 
council is not in session, and a governor chosen by the King. The 
unit of local government is the commune. It may be large or small, 
rich or poor, but in any case its business is entrusted to an elected 
communal council of 7 to 45 members, depending on its population, 
presided over by a burgomaster chosen by the Kin g generally from 
among the councilmen. When the council is not in session, communal 
matters are managed by its college made up of the burgomaster and 
two to six 6chevins selected by ballot from its own membership. 

General education is administered by the National Ministry of 
Sciences and of Arts (Ministers des Sciences et des Arts), set u^by 
Royal arret6 of May 2, 1907, by which the public instruction division 
was removed from the Ministry of the Interior and Public Instruc- 
tion, the fine arts division from the Ministry of Agriculture, and the 
two. divisions combined to form the new ministry. 

The ministry * * is organized in six large divisions: (1) The minister 
and his cabinet of five members; (2) the general secretariat which 
deals with the personnel and general affairs of the ministry, including 
teachers’ pensions, accounting, the regulation of school buildings, 
and the service of translations; (3) general direction of education 
and of sciences (on all levels) ; (4) administration of fine arts, letters, 
' and public libraries; (5) commissions under the jurisdiction of the 
ministry (two in number, the chests lt>r the widows and orphans of 
persons employed in pumic instruction) ; and (6) superior council of 
public libraries. 1 


1 Throughout this bulletin, the French words 41 fc tat M and "do 1’fctat" though literally meaning "State” 
tad " of the State," an translated as * 4 nation " and "national" to avoid the oonfusloo arising tan the usage 
common in the United Stales, of "Stele’' ae a division of the Nation. 

> Union otherwise stated, or obrlous, the word M ministry 99 li used for the Ministry of Science# and of 

• 1 men detailed, outline Is giveo In Office of Education Bulk tin, 19)0, No. 12, Notional Ministries of 
Education, pp. 139 to {M, inclusive. 
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The division with which we are most concerned is the general 
direction of education and of sciences. Its immediate head is the 
director general who is also the chief of the minister's cabinet (chef 
de cabinet). It is organized into four directions— one each for pri- 
mary, normal, and secondary education, and higher education and 
sciences. Each direction has its directeur-chef de service, director, 
one or more subdirectors, and the bureau chiefs. Each of the first 
three has attached to it also a service of inspection that carries on 
the active field work of the ministry and keeps it in constant contact 
with the schools. These services are discussed more fully as each 
level of instruction is described. For primary education, see page 
18; secondary and normal, page 29. 

Other ministries have charge of certain phases of education The 
Ministry of Justice (Ministere de la Justice) includes in its activities 
the management of institutions for the care of the insane, abnormal, 
deaf, blind, vagabonds, and mendicants that are by law placed under 
national charge. It includes also the office for the protection of 
infancy, and the school of criminology and scientific police. Interior 
and hygiene (MinistSre de lTnt&ieur et de 1 ’Hygiene) has within its 
purview the Royal Academy of Medicine and the National Work for 
Infancy ((Euvre nationale de l’enfance). The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture (Minis t^re de l’Agriculture) has a diverse series of educational 
activities assigned to it among which are the National School of 
Veterinary Medicine, the School for Farriers, agricultural education, 
including the national institutes of agronomy at Gembloux and 
Ghent, a number of secondary agriculture schools, certain home- 
economics activities, the horticultural schools, and the schools for ' 
fishing, and for young sailors. To Industry and Labor (Miniature 
de 1 Industrie, du Trawail, et de la Pr6voyance sociale) is assigned a 
considerably larger educational task, second only to that of the 
Ministry of Sciences and of Arts, the management of the system of 
public technical education which includes many .industrial, profes- 
sional, commercial, and household-economics schools. 

The Ministry of the Colonies (Miniature des Colonies) has general 
ovemght of education in the Belgian Congo and directly administers 
the Colonial University at Antwerp, the Colonial School in Brussels 
the School of Tropical Medicine, and the Belgian Congo Museum at 
Tervueren with its research laboratories. National Defense (Minia- 
ture de la Defense Nationale) controls the military schools and the 
army museum. 

Besides its regular administrative divisions with their personnel 
the Ministry of Sciences and of Arts make* use of several advisor^ 
bodies. There is one each for normal and primary, secondary, and 
higher education, instruction in the arts of drawing, and instruction 
in music. The title is the “council for perfecting normal and primary 
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education” (or any of the other four as the case may be); its purpose 

is to give advice on the particular branch or level of education with 
which it deals. 

The council for perfecting primary and normal education (conseil 
de perfectionnement de l’enseignement normal et primaire) is made 
up of 25, or more members named by royal arr£t6 for four years. It 
meets at the call of the Minister of Sciences and Arts who fixes the * 
order of the day and presides or has his delegate preside at the ses- 
sions. Members of the ministerial staff or any other persons may be 
called upon to be present in an advisory or consultative capacity but 
are not allowed to vote. The council has four sections— kinder- 
garten, primary, primary normal, and middle normal. It gives its 
views on any questions submitted to it by the minister and may 
consider of its own initiative matters broached by any member and 
advise the minister of its opinions on them. It has two secretaries, 
a clerk, and a librarian. The minister may require of its members 
occasional special and temporary duties of inspection. 

The other councils named though smaller in membership, func- 
tion in much the same way. The other ministries use similar ad- 
visory bodies. 

NATIONAL EXPENDITURES <JN EDUCATION 

To determine for a countiy for any one year in the total of national 
expenditures the amounts that are used for education is not pos- 
sitde. Education generally is extending out of the schoolroom and 
becoming an integral part of other social services such as public 
ygiene, child welfare, and the care of defectives; cooperation in 
agriculture, industry, and commerce; cultural activities in the way 
of public lectures, missions, libraries, museums, recreation centere, 
the cinema, the radio and things of like nature that help to main- 
tain a high level of general interest and cultural appreciation. This 
is peculiarly trub of Belgium. 

In its national ministries that maintain organized schools besides 
carrying on other activites, the central officials necessarily give part 
of their time to the affairs of the schools under their administration. 
An undetermined fraction of their salaries and some part of the cost 
of upkeep of the central offices are properly chargea'ble to education 
but the amounts can not be segregated. For these reasons and others 
the educational proportion of the budget can not be given exactly, 
but by selecting those items that obviously are for education, child 
Welfare, the care of defectives, and similar social services, an approxi- 
mation can be ma<lp that indicates the national will to support educa- * 
tion in the forceful and practical way of fur nishing money for it. 

Column 2 of the following table gives the total amounts voted in 
the national budget for the year 1928 plus the supplements for 1928 
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that were voted in 1929. Column 3 gives the amounts (included also 
ip column 2) that were used for educational purposes. The total of 
the latter is about one-tenth that of the former. 


Belgian national expenditures for 1928 
A. ORDINARY EXPENDITURES 

v Ilerr 

# 

^ 1 

Expenditures In 
raDCs ‘ 

Of which for ec 

Expenditures in 
franca 1 

lucation 

Per cent 
of expend- 
itures 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Public debt../. 

2 Dotations 

4,384. 164,600. 27 

31.261.213.00 
282,498,716.55 

74,602,185.70 
61,005.494.48 
836,050,277.74 
66. 40ft, 799. 00 

173.048.830.00 
M7, 265, 562. 00 

10.264.737.00 

796.402.060.00 

118.304.206.00 
'■ 309,949,635.00 



3. Justice 

4. Foreign affairs 

64 067. 600. 66 

2L8 

UiMJi lur Quu uyipeu0_ 

8. Sciences and arts 

7. Agriculture 

8. Public works 

8. Industry, work, etc 

10. Colonies t 

11. National defense 

13. Gendarmerie 

13. Finance* 

1 A Xlnn wbIatim 

14,496,008.27 
836, 050, 277. 74 

21. 746. 675. 00 
2.000.00 

64. 911. 075. 00 

1.557.021.00 

7.650. 775.00 

23.7 

100 

33.3 

.001 

1L8 

15.1 

.8 

il« Ii OD\ nlflUi a _ _ . . r T 

Total ordinary expenditures. .. 

768, 446, 100. 00 

8,468,500,313. 74 
($235,147,876.72) 

i 

"1 

1,006,490,332.01 

(*28,036,031.23) 

« 

1L8 

B. EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURES 

Justice 

Sciences and arts. 

Public works 

Other ministries 

1,000,000.00 
14,364,584 50 
296,374,000.00 
96,063,849.20 

800,000.00 ; 
14,264.584.50 1 

800,000.00 i 

80 

100 

a27 

Total 

407,702,433.70 

(*11,334,127.66) 

15,864,584.60 1 
(*441.035.45)1 

i 

1.8 

C. NONPERMANtfNT EXPENDITURES 

- 

570,086.110.00 


1 

1 

t 

* 

(*15, 848, 393. 86) j 


f 


D. RA1LROAD8, MARINE, ETC. 


Oencral total 

906,440,328.75 
(*25. 199,0(1.08) 

105,000.00 

(*2,919.00): 

a oi 


1 ftOi AKA Alt (| 

8.8 

1*287, 529! 539. 32) 

(*28,479,985.68) 


• The Belgian franc at par is 10.0378 oolnage of the United States. 


This inclusive table needs some modifications. Item No. 14, 
nonvaleurs, is not so much an expenditure as it is a return to the 
communes of their part of the proceeds of certain taxes. Item C, 
nonpermanent expenditures, is chargeable to war reparations! 
Both may be dropped from the total of column 2. Column 3 does 
not include an item of 64,143,600 francs paid by the National Govern- 
ment to the Catholic, Protestant, Anglican, and Jewish clergy. It 
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may be added. With these changes the total of column 2 becomes 
9,004,256,974.19 francs ($250,318,342.48); that of column 3 is 
1,088,592,416.51 francs ($30,262,869.18). The latter is 12.08 per 
cent of the former; or, of the national expenditures of Belgium for 
1928, about one-eighth was for educational activities. Of the 15 
major items in the budget, public debt is first in amount, the railroads, 
marine, etc., is second, and the appropriation for the Ministry of 
Sciences and of Arts is third, exceeding even that fornational defense. 

ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 

The first step in education in Belgium is the kindergarten (4cole 
gardienne) which provides for 3 years of training for children between 
the ages of 3 and 6. This is followed by an 8-year primaiy school 
(6cole primaire) divided into 4 degrees (degr&) of 2 years each. The 
degrees are numbered from the lowest to the highest, 1 to 4, and the 
years or classes in like manner from 1 to 8. At the close of the third 
degree or sixth year the pupil has a choice of 3 lines of study to which 
he may next turn. He may continue in the primary school, complete 
the fourth degree and from that enter a normal school, or go into some 
one of the many kinds of lower technical or vocational schools that 
are open to him , or take up his life’s w r ork with no further scholastic 
training. The route through the 8-year primary school is the one 
followed by a large majority of the children/ 

The second route, commonly followed by those who are preparing 
for the university, is through the 6-year course of the standard, strong 
secondary school of Belgium designated by a name which no other 
country uses, the ath£n6e (ath6n£e). It offers four parallel curricula 
termed divisions: (1) The ancient humanities which may bo either 
(a) Greek-Latin or (6) La tin-mathematics; and (2) the modern hu- 
manities in either ( c ) the sciences or (d) commercial studies. Each 
year of study in the ath6n6e is termed a class; the classes are num- 
bered sixth (sixidme), fifth (cinquteme), fourth (quatri&me), third 
(trois&ne), second (seconde), with the final or highost class as first 
(premiere) or rhetoric (rhetorique). This numbering, a reversal of 
that used in the primary school, is confusing to one who is beginning 
to familiarize himself with education in Belgium. 

The first three classes of the ath£n6e are paralleled by the middle 
Bchool (6cole moyenne) which has the same four divisions, a section 
of general instruction in which the curriculum is closely a if in to that 
for the scientific division of the modern humanities, and a commercial 
section. This last is formed by specializing the thi^jl year of the mid- 
dle school in the direction of commercial studies and adding a fourth 
commercial year to it as preparation for minor workers in commercial 
fields. The general instruction section and the commercial offer the 
third route to the graduate of the sixth year of the p rima iy school. 
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V 

Ordinarily pupils that follow either of these sections will not continue 
through the ath6n6e. 

The standard 12 years of training, arranged on a 6-6 or 6-3-3 
plan, leads to higher education in the universities or institutions of 
university rank. The last 6 years is termed middle instruction 
(enseignement moyenne) and is divided into a lower degree (degr6 
inferieur) which includes the middle school or the first 3 years of the 
ath£n6e, and a higher degree (degrd supSrieur) the last 3 years of the 
ath6n£e. The general jpheme of the organization is shown in the 
graph on page 80. Further explanations of the relations of the schools 
to each other, as they are delineated on the graph, will be given later 
as each is described. 
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CHAPTER II.— PRIMARY EDUCATION 
(ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE) 

The genera] term enseignement primaire includes (a) the schools 
properly called primary (6coles primaires proprement dites) defined 
by the ministry to be schools organized and maintained in conformity 
•with the law to give instruction to children from 6 to 14 years of age; 
(6) schools for adult9 who wish to keep up or extend the knowledge 
they acquired in the primary school or who did not complete its 
classes; ( c ) kindergartens; and (d) some preparatory classes attached 
to middle schools or ath6ndes. We shall deal first with the schools 
properly called primary. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Compulsory education > The primary school course covers the 
period of compulsory instruction that begins after the summer vaca- 
tion of the year in which the child attains the sixth, annum of his age 
and terminates when he has attended for eight years. The school 
year is fixed for at least 440 half-days comprising a minimum of 900 
hours of 55 minutes each of instruction other than that given in religion 
* and morals. The fulfillment of the compulsory school obligation may, 
at the request of the parents, be attested by a declaration signed by 
the school authorities. Certificates of primary studies (certificats 
deludes primaires) are issued to children that have passed the exami- 
nations given under national supervision to mark the completion of 
the third and of the fourth degrees. 

Every head of a family is held by law to give the children in his 
charge a primary education in either a public or private school or at 
home. This is interpreted to mean that Attendance will be regular 
and purposeful ; without legitimate excuse 3 half-days' absence a month 
are allowed. Modifications of the compulsory education obligation 
relate to distance from the school, more than 4 kilometers; conscien- 
tious objections on the part of the parents; seasonal work of not more 
than 35 days a year for children of the third tyi fourth degrees in 
agricultural communities; and such legitimate excuses as illness or 
mental deficiency in the child and serious or contagious illness in the 
family. Enforcement is through the administrative mechanism of a 
; delegate appointed for each school or group of schools by the ministry. 

The delegate works with the communal and school authorities. 

* J 19 * P rimar y education (gratuitS scolaire) is the right of all children 

l “ at come Within the provisions of the compulsory education laW. 
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It does not extend to those 4 or 5 years of age that are not new a 
kindergarten and wish to attend a primary school. It may be applied 
to some 15 o{ 16 years old, especially the abnormal. The freedom * 
may be limii&cl io exemption from tuition fees or, in cases of poor 
families, may include the books and other equipment that the children 
need. The law does not, however, on the one hand prohibit any school 
from being entirely free both as to tuition and equipment for all pupils, 
nor on the other does it forbid parents from paying tuition if they wish 
or from sending their children to private schools that exact sfees. 
Some of the communal schools count as a regular part of their reve- 
nues, the minerval , that is, the money received for tuition. The 
statistics for pay pupils are on page 20. 

Administration . — Primary Schools may be either communal (6coles 
communales), adopted (6coles adoptees), or adoptable (6coles adopts- ' 
bles). As a natural corollary to compulsory edifcation the law 
requires that ample opportunity for free primary instruction must be 
offered and places that responsibility in the ebmmune. «The com- 
mune may meet it by providing one or more communal (public) 
schools, by entering into contract with, or “ adopting” as it is termed, 
a private school or schools, or by uniting with another commune or 
other communes to found and keep up a school. 

The commune corresponds in some ways to the school district or 
the school township in the United States. The communal primary 
schools, corresponding to public elementary schools, are under the 
direction of the communal council (see p. 3), and here direction 
has a special meaning. It includes such matters as the creation and 
suppression of schools and classes, fixing the regulations and pro- 
grams, selecting the teachers and setting their salaries, applying 
disciplinary punishments, and voting the budget. The council meets 
infrequently and is in effect a legislative body. Its administrative 
corps is the coll&ge tchevind (see p. 3), to which is entrusted the 
oversight (surveillance) of the school. The college carries out the 
decisions of the council, cares for the school property, sees that the 
programs are followed, and may in its own right name substitute 
teachers (intArimaires). The line between direction and surveillance 
is rather strictly drawn by law, neither college nor council may en- 
croach on the other’s domain. 

A private primary school may be adopted if it is conveniently 
located, selects its teaching personnel from among certificated Bel- 
gians, offem at least the minimum program of studies fixed by law, 
submits to national inspection, and admits pupils free of charge. 
Over the adopted school the communal council has no direct authority 
unless the contract specifies it; otherwise the privatamanagement both 
directs and oversee® the school, but the expense of maintaining it h a * 
charge against the commune just as if it were a communal school. 
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Adoptable schools are private institutions that meet all the conditions 
necessary for adoption but have not contracted with the commune 
and are entirely free except for certain governmental control to which 
they submit in exchange for national subsidies. 

• Program ofstvdy .- The law names the subjects that must be taught 
to be religion and morals ; reading; writing- the elements of arithmetic ; 
the legal system of weights and measures; the elements of the French, 
blemish, or German language; geography; history of Belgium; draw- 
ing; hygiene; singing; and gymnastics. The girls must be taught 
also needlew ork, domestic economy, and Rooking, and in the rural 
areas, agriculture and horticulture; the boys in rural communes must 
study agncul ure and horticulture and in other communes, elements 
of the natural sciences, lias applies particularly to the first three 
degrees. The teaching in the two years of the fourth degree may have 

^ Ta the need8 ° f the commu nHy. This does not 
’ an in ^V he fourth degree is in any sense a vocational school; it is 

g ftrt -° f th f 9 L cheme of P nmai 7 education and carries on 
the general training of the earlier degrees, but it attempts to give a 
kind of manual and practical education. . B 

r 6etm ^ tMs legal rw l uirera ent and the regulations in 
regard to religious instruction and the mother tongue later discussed, 
the commund councd is free to arrange the programs of study for the 
pnmaiy schools under its direction. The ministiy issues a typical 
• nummuin Program suggestive, but not mandatory, and many of the 

rr c %r p r ,aUy , 1116 urger <*-• *5 pum* t L 0 z 

courses. The typical program issued by ’the ministry in 1922 aims, 

thR? ^° ther |iK m ?' t0 86t the 8tudies for ^ firet three degrees so 
that there will be fewer retarded pupils, to provide physical training 

llS 0 - " 88 ’ t0 ^emphasize improving the quahty of the instruction 

regard to the “active" method “which is the antidote 

for verbalism and the true method of the future," to coordinate the 

subjects, and to emphasise the teaching of the mother tongue and 

The - gCne 1 raI advice & ven in ^e program expresses the 
philosophy of pnmaiy education in Belgium. We quote: 

jlj I?® “l 1001 “ for the child - no ‘the chUd for the school. 

Wh ? 1 18 it8 OWn reaw>n for WW ^ is not conceived in view 
^studies that the pupils will follow later or of professions that they may enter 

ts objective is the same for all the children confided to it— to prepare them sa 
completely as possible to be men and citisens. P P “ 

(3) This uniformity of aim does not mean the leveling of individualities On 

. * °° UKtive •» «■* ~ 

the of the pupil implies hi. liberty and ita frequent 

f | ° n r a ~ phy8ica1 ’ 8enjK>rlal - intellectual, and moii ' 

h,l fL T ,i yP C ^ Pr °f am * nd **» b^tructions that “accompany it ahould be 
hdd a. guide- not as chains, for if the spirit vital!**, the let^del^ Tto 
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mental curiosity!* ^ ** **** ** h “ initU ‘ tive ' a ° d *»« 

rJvli nt “ e St ® tim ® but teach U thoroughly; instruction well con- 

ccived should be understood in its depth rather than on the surface. 

n J? JJ f e ln ^ lt t Va ?^ 0f que8tiona that the teacher frames, two should 

r nA H0W? These ^ ve more de P th to the teaching and 
sharpen the essential faculties of intelligence. 

(8) Most of the lessons should lead to a real and precis^ conclusion ; the new 
idea thus brought to light is trusted to the memory and recalled from time to 

™ the t f acher doea not attach sufficient importance to this double 
7T of fixation and conservation of knowledge, he gives the pupils only know- 
lcdge inexact, desultory, and fleeting; he spends himself in vain, nullifies his own 
efforts, and lessens the efficiency of his teaching. ' > 

(9) Tasks to be done at home am not always profitable for the children; by 
way of revenge, they often injure his physical development. After a well-filled 
day m class, sports in the open air are as indispensable as food to the child. 

(10) School life should be carried on in calmness, joy, and beauty. 

The table suggesting the number of hours of lessons and exercises 


for each week is as follows: 




Table \.-N umber of hours of lessons and exercises per week for each degree of the 

primary school 


8ub}ect 


First degree 


Boys 


10 


Religion end morals 

Morel education and dries ; 

Mother tongue Jw 

Arithmetic and metric system] algebra 4 

Qeograpby 1 

History I™!™!!”!™-: 

Geometrical forms end drawTnr " i 

Drawing J 2 

Needlework !!!!!!!!”!]!! I 1 

Natural science or agriculture j 7 

Hygiene. > 1 

Domestic economy.. ^ 

Technology » 

Penmanship 4 

Commerce 

Singing ”7". 

Gymnastics ’"I 


H 


Total 

Second language (elective). 


I 

2HI 


24 


Girls 


Second degree; Third degree 


Boys 




10 

4 


9 

4 

1 

1 

2 

»1 




1 

1 

2H 


24 


Girls 


Boys 


H 

8 I 

4 

1 | 
1 , 

*1 
2 


M 


1 


H 

l 

2H! 


H 


Girls 


7^ 

3 

1 

1 

1* 


Fourth degree 


Boys 


Hi 


n 

3 


H 


Girls 


20 


m 


H 


20 


20 


1 

K 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1H 

.... 

2 

2H 


1 

H 


\ lnstroctU>0 wUI «>• Included In the mother tongue. 


‘Fori 

1 Elective courses. 

9 Occasional instruction 

we one-hitl boor mch. 

i oeieqtpn^io gyinnutlee are oDo-balt boor eecb; they »re In eddlUon to the time reserved (or nenetton. 

The schoW are in session 6 days in the week. They open usually 
at 8.30 in thte\rnoraing, close at 12 for a 2-hour lunch period, open 
again at 2 in % afternoon, and continue until 4.30, or for some 

e — flvft n ; n g 


classes, to 5 in 
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The chief characteristics of this program are the sharp emphasis 
placed on the mother tongue and mathematics, th^ differences in 
, studies for boys and girls, and the marked change at the close of the 
sixth year or third degree. How one of the stronger communes 1 has 
enlarged on it and worked out a plan in detail is indicated in the 
following tlbles: 

Table 2. — Number of lessons and exercises a xoeek for boys 
(a, 55 minutes; b, 45 minutes; c, 30 minutes. * In addition to the class period] 


Subjects 

Year of study 

Fourth degree- 
year 

First 

I 

Third 

Fourth 

i 

Fifth 

JQ 

4i 

J 

GO 

First 

1 

Second 

k - 

t * 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Moral education 
Penmanship 

and civics 

lc 

lc 

lc 

2c 

5C 

5c 

lc 

3C 

8c 

8c 

lQ 

2c 

5c 

6c 

lc 

3c 

8c 

8c 

* lc 
lc 
2b 

2a 

lb 

2b 

4b 

4a 

lc 

lc 

2b 

2a 

lb 

2b 

4b 

4a 

J 8 




French language 

[Reading 



la 

la 

la 

la 

Spelling, vocabu- 
lary, grammar 

Elocution 

20c 

20c 

Composition 



~W - 

2a 

3a 

2a 

3a 

Flemish.. 

Counting and me 
Arithmetic and a 
Mechanics 

>trlc system 

6c 

8c 

6o 

8c 

lgebra. 



4a 

3a 

2a 








Geometrical forms and drawing. 

2d 

2c 

2c 

w 2c 

2c 

2c 



Geometry 



i 





4a 

4a 

Drawing 

Sc 

3c 

2c 

2c * 

3c 

3c 



Technical drawing 






3a 

3a 

Ornamental drawing 

i 





2a 

2a 

History 



lc 

lc 

2c 

2c 

la 


Oeography ; 

1 

2c 

2c 

3c 

3c 

2a 

la 

Commerce 

i 1 





la 

Science and hygiene 

' 2c 

2o 

2c 

2c 

2b 

2b 



Chemistry 








la 

la 

Physics ! _ 





2a 

la 

Manual work... 
Theology 

- 

j ' 2c 

l 2c 

2c 

1 2c 

8c 

8c 

10a 

la 

14a 

la 

Binging and music 

20 

20 

2c 

2c 

2a 

2a 

la 

la 



1 

, ■ 

i 



•lc 

*2o 



Gymnasium and swimming 

4c 

4c 

4c 

4c 

2a 

2a 

la 

la 




I 



+lb 

+lb 



Recreation 


i 


3 hrs. 50 min. 



2 hrs. 1 

iO min. 


1 Commune de Saint-G iUes-lez- Bruxelles. 
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Tabli 3. Number of lessons and exercises a week for qirls 
|a, 65 minute; b, 45 minutaa; c, 30 minutes. • In addition to class hours) 


Subjects 


M oral oducatlon and civics 

Penmanship 

Heading. 


French language 


Spelling, vocabu- 
lary, grammar 

F locution 

Composition 


Flemish ... 

Arithmetic and metric system. 

Geometrical forms and drawing 
Drawing 

History 

Geography. _ 


Year of study 


First 

•o 

c 

§ 

73 

2 

a 

lo 

lc 



l&c 

19c 



6c 

8c 

6c 

Ho 


Commerce 

8clenceand hygiene. 

Chfld care 

Nutrition,.. “ 

Manual work.... _ 


Singing and music 

Oymnaelum and swimming. 

Household management 

Recreation 


1 Demonstration. 


2c 

2c 


4c 

2c 

4c 


2c 


4c 

2c 

4c 


1 

i '1 hlrd 

1 

Fourth 

r — 

ii 

a 

M 

4 

A 

6 

\ 

^lc 

lc 

lc 

lc 

2c 

2c 

' lc 

lc 

5c 

5C 

j 5b 

3b 

5o 

6c 

}■ 2a 

lb 

2a 

lc 

lc 

lb 

3c 

3c 

2b 

2b 

6c 

6c 1 

i 

3b 

3b 

8c 

8c i 

4a 

| , 4a 

2c 

•2c . 

2c 

1 1 2c 

2c 

2c 

3c 

3c 

lc 

lc 

2o 

2c 

2c 

' 2c 1 

3c 

.3c 

2c 

2c 

2b 

2b 

fic 

5c 

^2a 

+lb 

3a 

•a 

2c 

2c 

a+a 

a+ 

4c 

, f 

•+c 

•2a 

3c 

•a+a 

b+ 

•2a 


* +c i 

+b 

3 hrs. 5 

"i 

0 min. 

1 



Fourth degree— 
year 


C 

£ 


lb 

2b 

2a 


lb 
2 b 
2a 


2a 
2a | 
+lb 
3a 
la 
3b 
la 
la 
+lc 
la 
3a 
lb 
la 
6b 

la 

•+a 

la 

*-hft 

3a 

+2a 

2 hrs. 50 


2a 

2a 

+lb 

3a 

la 

3b 

la 

la 

-Ho 

la 

3a 

lb 

la 

6b 

la 

•+a 

la 

•+a 

3a 

+2a 

min. 


Moral and civic education are taught in accord with a pamphlet 2 
• issued by the ministry in 1921. In it is quoted a section of the school 
law to the effect that the teacher must attend with equal care to the 
education and the instruction of the pupils in his charge, must not 
overlook any occasiob to teach them moral precepts and inspire them 
with a sense of duty, love, of the fathe^and, respect for the national 
institutions and regard for the constitutional liberties, and that he 
must not at any time attack the religious convictions of the families 
from which the children come. The school authorities are asked to 
give alf an hour each week to education — and education is sharply 
differentiated from instruction — on some theme or idea that is the 
center of interest for most of the lessons during that week. The 
themes include such topics as propriety, prudence, health, temperance, 
respect for all Kfe and for the liberty and property of othere, freedom , 
of religion, the national sovereignty, and love of country. 

The child that completes the eighth year of the primaiy school will 
have thorough training in his mother tongue; indeed, it is the chief 
subject of the curriculum. He will cany arithmetic to and through 

** dW Art4 ‘ MoettU d« l'*ooU 
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square and cube root, proportion, and the metric system, and hare 
with it some knowledge of the elements of algebra. The geography 
: . includes in the earlier years training in obsemng simple geographical 

i phenomena, and in the later ones a study of Europe, of Belgium and 
the Belgian Congo, of the main facts of cosmography, and the broad 
principles of physics and chemistry. The' history is largely that of 
Belgium. The drawing is from nature and Jpom memory, decorative 
composition, and a fairly close study of geometrical forms. The 
manual work is in wood and iron for the boys, in sewing and fine needle- 
work for the girls. The natural sciences carry further the principles 
of physics and chemistiy taught in geography and include some appre- 
ciation of plant and animal life. Training in hygiene extends to first 
aid, some knowledge of infectious diseases, particularly tuberculosis, 
and of the public agencies that are combating disease. Agriculture 
for boys and home economics for girls are largely in the form of prac- 
tical lessons. Music, mostly singing, is carried on throughout the 
eight years. The second language (optional) is begun in the fifth 
year and taught with all the eare that is given to the mother tongue. 

Finance . — The general principle of the law is that the expense of 
maintaining a school falls on those whq organize and direct it. A 
communal school is a charge against the commune but the local tax 
. may be much lightened by national and provincial subsidies, the 
minerval, foundations, gifts and legacies, and the revenue from lot- 
teries, games, etc. In the matter of erecting, enlarging, and repairing 
school buildings, providing furniture and teaching equipment, the 
nation generally pays one-third ; the Province may help but that is 
purely optional. The nation pays the teaching personnel in both 
public and private schools the salaries fixed by law, provided that the 
classes taught equal but do not surpass the number of pupils fixed by 
royal arfefe, and the school directions, whether communed or private, 
observe the law and the regulations. The salaries are paid not through 
the school direction but to the teachers who are in effect on the same 
basis as national officials. The nation also bears part of the expense 
. of employing substitute teachers and in some cases that for giving re-* 
ligious instruction. The Province must pay a fixed minimum per 
pupil to all children in either public or private schools that are entitled 
to have their school supplies furnished free. 

The regulations fixed in the few and set by royal arrfife * that a 
j t school must observe to obtain national subventions relate to the 
courses offered, the minimum number of free pupils per class, the 
creation of new classes, the work of the principal (chef d’6cole), and 
' the selection and proper appointment of legally qualified teachers. 

The minister has considerable latitude in applying them. Generally 

* __ 

1 Ajnrtt* Royal du dftoembrt 1928 , flxant to ooodiUona qui dotvant rempllr lot ftooto prlmairaa qqbupq* 

nataa, adoptto at adoptabto pour reoatoir 1 m subvention* da rfttat. 

♦ » * 
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the school must offeT the first three degrees of studies and the fourth 
degree if there are pupils ready to follow it. The regulation for the 
m i nim um number of pupils to a class — which is defined as a distinct 
room with the necessary furniture in which the pupils are taught by 
one teacher — allows 20 for schools of one and two classes, 25 for larger 
schools without the fourth degree, an average of 15 to 20 in th&se of 
the fourth degree and in special groups of pupils retarded at least’ two 
years, and 10 for classes of abnormal -children.. Classes that receive 
pay pupils are subventioned only if the free pupils equal the numbers 
given above; moreover the number of pay pupils may not exceed that 
of the free. If the local authorities refuse to create a new class when 
it-is needed, the school may lose all or part of its subvention. Since 
the subventions are in the form of salaries paid direct to the teachers, 
the school 'authorities are required to give to the proper inspector 
exact data in detail about each teacher employed, and the duties of a 
staff member who does not teach — the principal — are explicitly 
outlined. 

Annual expenditures and their distribution . — The expenditures on 
three of the four kinds of primary education and their distribution as 
to source of revenue and purpose of expenditure are given in the fol- 
lowing table. The data are for 1927, the latest year for which they 
could be obtained. 


Table 4. — Expenditures for the different kinds of primary education in 1997 


m 

Purpose of expenditure 

Per cent 
from po Th- 
imines 

Per cent 
from 

Provinces 

Per cent 
from 
nation 

Total expend- 
iture in 
francs i 

Per oent 
each Item 
is of total 

X 

2 

3 5 

4 

5 

6 

Direction and Inspection 

jr 

a 

100.0 

12.3 

82.2 

85.9 

97.9 
7.0 
4.8 

05.1 

74.0 

90.2 

97.2 
2. 7 

6, 317, 389 
71,903,446 
293,942,500 
101,092,858 
01, 687, 19? 
3,401,099 
385,310 
140,329 
34, 933, 982 
13,975,073 
10. 450, 870 
9, 517, 451 

0.9 
, lh7 
47.6 1 
18.5 74.5 
Hll 
.52 

.oo ae 
.02 

8.7 

2.3 ia? 

2.7 

li 

School building! 

82W 
16. 7 

12.5 
0.0 

87.9 

05.0 
32. 1 

25.0 

7.5 
0*8. 

K5 

5.0 
U 

1.0 

• 1.2 
6,1 
0.2 
2.8 
1.0 
*3 
2.0 
2.8 

Communal primary schools 

Adopted primary schools 

Adopts hie primary schools 

Communal adult schools 

Adopted adult schools 

Adoptable adult schools. ...f 

Communal kindergartens... 

Adopted kindergartens 

Adoptable kindergartens ^ 

Encouragements 

Total*. 

23.4 

1.8 

^4.8 

012,88X040 
($17: 036, 397) 

100,0 


1 The Belgian fra no lit par U *0.0378. 


* Note that the national treasury bore about three-fourths of the 
cost of primary education in*' 1927, and that the communes cared for 
nearly all of the ^remaining one-fourth. The ‘provincial share was 
almost negligible, ^fote also that the adult form of primary educa- 
tion received little more than one-half of 1 per cent of the total 
expenditure. • 
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In the five years 1923 to 1927, inclusive, the amount spent increased 
a little more than 75 per cent and the nation assumed a larger part 
of the financial responsibility. The statistical data are given below 

Table 5 —Total expenditure* for primary education, 1998 to 1987, inclusive 



Year 

Expenditure Id 
francs 

Per cent 
Increase 

Per cent of total expenditures 
made by— 



v * Cl 

ceding 

year 

Com- 
m tines 

Prov- 

inces 

Nation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

R 

6 

1923 

348 . 754. 900 
(*#, 606 . 388 . 72 ) 

i/\i i a i 





1924 . 

15.9 

10.8 

28.9 

25,5 

2.9 

58.3 

1925 

Wl, /W, 101 

(* 11 , 237 , 958 . 21 ) 

A AO frtQ o«w) 

15 

710 

1926 . 

W, U 38 , 57a 

(* 12 , 466 . < 80 . 64 ) 

AOO ICU 1 

25. 1 

14 

715 

1927 

4 VI** 1 S 2 

(* 13 , 691 , 364 . 67 ) 

A t O cm AiA 

9.9 

19.6 

25 , 3 

3.3 

70.4 


61 A 820 , 040 
(* 17 , 036 , 397 . 11 ) 

23.4 

L 8 

748 


ouiLo me nation Dears so large a part of the expense, it wilhjogically 
set certain standards for the schools and inspect them to determine 
as far as it can whether the money is spent in such a\ay that the 
children profit by it. 

School inspection.-Any primaiy school that receives national, 
provincial, or communal funds must be inspected by national authori- 
ties. This is the professional supervision exercised by the ministry 
through its corps of 30 principal inspectors placed at its will, and 180 
cantonal inspectors each having the direction of a canton whose 
location and boundaries are fixed by the ministry. In addition there 
are 32 women inspectors of the special subjects taught to girls and 

2 general men inspectors to visit the preparatoiy classes in the middle 
schools. 

A cantonal inspector must visit the schools in his canton at least 
twice a year, note in detail their condition, and send a weekly report 
of his work to the principal inspector. Once each trimester he must 
hdld a teachers’ meeting to discuss methods, books, and materials 
of education. The principal inspector oversees the work of the 
cantonal inspectors 'in his section, calls them to conference as a 
group at least three times a year, transmits those of their reports 
that he deems necessary to the ministry, makes special inquiries, 
and holds at least one conference yearly of the teachers. He makes 
an annual report to the minister. The special inspectors are assigned 
their work m much the same way as those of the canton; the: two 
general inspectors report direct to the minister and may be given 
special missions. 

Statistics of primary school ,.— The Ministiy of the Interior end of 
Hygiene publishes regularly a statistical annual of Belgium and of the 

- * 
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Belgian Congo 4 in which are included the official figures for education. 
The latest available for this study are those for the year 1929. They 
are given here as of December 31 of 1928 and of 1929 for the schools 
properly called primary (6coles primaires proprement dites). The 
data include only those schools that are inspected bv national 
authorities. * 


Table 8 . Number of primary schools by year, kind, and sex of students 


Year and sax 

Communal 

Adopted 

Adoptable 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1028 I 

Bays’ (schools) 

2,431 
1,310 
l, 343 

446 

1,063 

606 

380 

472 

437 

a, 257 
2,851 
2,280 

Olfis ! 

Mixed 

Total 1 

t 1929 

Boys' (schools)...* 


6,090 

2,015 

1,289 

8,394 

2,430 
U 318 
1,365 

461 

1,079 

511 

396 

481 

431 

3,277 

2,878 

2,297 

Girls 

Mixed 

Total 

6,103 

2,041 

1,308 

8,453 


Table 7. — Number of teachers in primflry schools by year, kind, status, and sex 


Year, status, and sex 

i 

Communal Adopted 

Adoptable 

Total 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

1928 

Lay 

I 

15,545 ! 4, 116 

uli 1 a A rut 

! i m 

i 

! 

23,941 

7,184 

13,338 

17,787 

Religious 

Men..! . 

9,473 

7,667 

• 2, 188 
0,423 

Woman *1.. 

Total 

17,129 

8,011 

5,385 

31, 125 

1929 

10,821 

583 

9,018 

7,786 

4,394 

4,529 

2.297 

0.026 

3,634 

2,106 

1.794 

3,845 

24,749 

7,217 

13,709 

18,257 

Religious 

Vfavt 

Woman 

Total 

17,404 

8,923 

6,639 

31,906 



4 Minister* de l’lnt&ieur et da l’H 


. . -r ■ — ? — r Statistlque 06n6rale. Annualre stetislque da la Beklauc 

Mn?r£uT 5Sfeii„^ nD {* —• Bnndl*. Ed vmU I U BlbUotMqaa de U CommWOT 

Cent rale da Statlstique et ches lae priodpaux librairae de BruxeUee. 
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Table 8.— Number of pupils in primary schools by year, kind, and sex 


Year and sex 

t 

Communal 

Adopted 

AdopUble 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1928 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

208,083 

152,028 

80,949 

17(U#5 

#0, 135 
79,819 

408,167 

402,910 

1929 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

42 a 109 

251,914 

139,064 

811,077 

274,060 

155,687 

84,021 
177, 215 

61,981 

81,783 

42a 662 
. 414,685 


429,747 

261,836 

143,764 

835,347 

PAY PUPILS INCLUDED IN THE ABOVE 


1928 






1, 027 

835 

2,334 

4,790 


1* 184 

783 

2,243 

4,210 


Aceordmg to these data the prevailing custom in Belgium is for 
the boys to attend communal boys’ schools where they are taught 
for the m At part by laymen teachers, while sentiment favors sending 
the girls to adopted or adoptable schools to be instructed by religous 
women teachers. The increase in number of schools and of teachers 
shown for 1929 over 1928 has continued through the years from 1923 
even though the enrollment in 1923 of 855,892 has not been equalled 
since and in 1925 it was decreased by 60,607 pupils. 

The question arises naturally as to how adequate this provision of 
primary schools is for the needs of the nation. The census of 1930 
was being taken in December of that year and figures from it can not 
yet be had. By that of 1920 the population of Belgium was 7,406 299 
of which 14.64 per cent, or 1,085,152, were children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 Applying that per cent to the 7,995,558 6 estimated 

Tf “ „ c D ® ce “ ber 31 ’ 1928 < ^ere were approximately on that 
date 1,170 550 children of primary school age. The official schools 
properly called primary were then enrolling 811,077, or 69.3 per cent. 


SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS 


The basic principle is that the commune is entirely free in the 
matter of opening, continuing and managing, or adopting schoole^or 
classes for adults. The direct restrictions are that teachers take the 
oath of office, are subject to disciplinary penalties just as other 
teachers, and if a class is closed have a right to the salary of expect- 
ancy. The cost of the adult school is a chaige against its organizers 
but each year the national budget carries a credit to subvention the. 
schools that accept the conditions set by the Government. These 

* Of tb* locrMW, 40,213 U doe to tbe aooeuion of Eopoo ud Malmedy In 1818. 
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witAff P /° Per h0U8i ? g md equipment ' a capable certificated teach- 
mg staff, an organized program of study, the acceptance of national 
inspection, free tuition for pupils of certain ages, and re^sal t 
W Pretext children who are attenZg primary ihoob 

, er th“i EOOO population, but m no case will aid be given to anv 
cls88 of ,ewer . th “ 6 <"* pupils. Payments ere made ££ to the 
commune, or in the case of private schools, to the head of the school 
or an agent named by its directors. The amounh Id tour^ 
financial support are given on page 17 

For the years 1928 and 1929 the data as to number of schools and 
attendance at tliem are as follows: 


kind, and 


Year and sex 

Coromunfi 

Adopted 

Adoptabk 

> Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1028 

Boys' (schools) 

1. 181 
156 
38 

29 

26 

3 

55 

288 

4 

1,265 

470 

45 

Mixed - 

Total 

1920 

Boys* (schools).. 

1,375 

58 

347 

1,780 

1,066 

145 

39 

24 

24 

4 

41 

244 

4 

IT - 

Total.. 


1,260 

52 

289 

1,591 

* 

Table 10.— Number of jmpiU in (he tchoole for adult, by ye, 

or, kind, 

and tex 

Year and asx 

Communal 

Adopted 

Adoptabla 

Total 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1928 

Boys. 

27, 034 
7, 120 

1,800 

1,700 

2,284 

10,840 

32,023 

10,406 

Total. 

, 1929 

Boys 

35,062 

3,800 

13,144 

61,717 

25.085 

6,005 

1,785 

1,300 

1,003 

0,270 

28,723 

16,635 


Total 

— : i 

>1,040 

3,145 

11,173 

45.358 


enc^htrrrr 8h0Wn ■“ lhese Ubl “ «• » continuation of a tend- 

m 88^ nuoil, ^“" SWt8nt “ nce ! 921 When 3 ' 217 Mhoob enrolled 
JI!’ 88 . 3 The average annual diminution in 8 yean has been 

203 schools and 9,067 pupils. 

tb^w? fl il ealfc her ® adult, education as it is conceived in 

the law to be a part of public primary education. Much fine wofk^ 
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is being done in Belgium in the way of workers’ education by various 
private or semipublic organizations. A good account of it is given 
in the International Handbook of Adult Education, published by the 
World Association for Adult Education, London, in 1929. 

KINDERGARTENS 

With respect to kinds of schools, regulations for receiving national 
subventions, acceptance of national inspection, and guarantee of 
salaries of teachers, the kindergartens are under essentially the same 
regulations as the primary schools, with the exceptions that no 
commune is compelled by law to open or maint ain a kindergarten 
and attendance is, of course, not compulsory. Moreover most of the 
kindergartens are mixed schools. Children may be admitted from the 
time they have reached the age of 3 until the date when they become 
subject to the compulsory education law. To obtain national sub- 
vention, in a commune of fewer than 1,000 population, the kinder- 
garteq class must have at least 20 pupils; if a commune of more than 
1,000 population, at least 30. When the average attendance has 
reached 40, a second class may be opened; when 75, a third class; 
and an additional class for each 25 children that attend regularly. 

The statistical data for 1928 and 1929 are: 


Tablb 11 . — Number of kindergartens by year, kind, and sex of student 


Year and sex 

Communal 

Adopted 

Adoptable 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

A 

1928 

Boys' (schools) 

r 

1, 862 

) 4 

1,101 

A 

8 

3 

1,275 

19 

10 

*7*8 

Girls 

Mixed 

Total 

1, 362 

1,170 

1,285 

*817 


1929 

Boys’ (schools) 

7 

3 

^ 381 

4 

4 

1,200 

7 

8 

1,257 

18 

10 

*844 

ow*... 

Mixed 

» Total 

It 291 

1,214 

1,367 

*872 


Table 12 . — Enrollment in kindergartens by year, kind, and sex of sh 

sdents 

Year and aax 

Communal 

Adopted 

AdopUbk 

Total 

1 

'9 

a 

4 

6 

Boy, I® 

30,646 

37,314 

40,019 

4*966 

3*140 

30,812 

13*704 
13* ill 

Gins 

Total 

7*869 

8*004 

77,963 

347,816 

i#» 

Bon. 

39,326 

37,00 

47,341 

4*416 

. it, on 

3*791 

13*188 

13*811 

Gim. 

Total J. 

7*337 

9*M 

7*313 

MtM 
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The kindergarten (dcole gardienne) in Belgium ia conceived to he 

3 rn ^ ‘ hat r ,tCh “ °? r the P^a* development of the oNd from 
3to 6 years of age and through a beginning in intellectual, Zrtl 2d 

Mud^Tph^rd “ f° r **"*** The program 

for developing the chUdV^yTe, ^Tud^S” S3* 
through exercises m attention and observation, judgme^ reaTom 

and Mm. 18 * “ d V0cabul *'7' memory and recitation, and Froebelian 
and Montesson exercises; (3) .esthetic education throughTrawten 
and singing and accustoming the eye and the ear to the beautiful* 

h oTr ,l UCa “ 0 , D thr ° Ugh appropriate games; (5) moral education 
parentewiTft ““ (6) religio “ 8 instruction, if the 

, ™?“'um.-The law is that free school medical inspection 
mus be had in every commune and include an exunin.tiW the 

Zth The ™ 7 *• 8C ?°° 1 “ d “ 'e«t onTShooTrtsi a 

month. The communal council names and contracts with the r>hv 
sician-mspector of the communal school- the ^ i 

SSST After e^T 1 K m ! na ? ere o{ the ***** and adoptable 

triplicate ™ h6 P^'rian-inepector makes a report in 

the tw’l !r h hecgomaster, (1 to the school inspector, and 1 to 

of thfwA ^ aw waa firet P 8886 * 1 ' m 1914 but because 

.JJj. dld UO u b6COme reaU y eff ect»ve until about 1921 The 

? U6d by *• of Sciences and of Arts 

to put it mto effect At present all the communes approximate the 
mmrnium requirements; many do much more. ap P roximate the 

b<5 8 T lce ! e ftending to kindegartens as well as primary schools 

Z !r2 e Xrr ■r abuam > ^ 

plant ’ fre< l ue nt examination of children that 
need special care, and ngorous oversight of the school in cases of 
epidemic. Each school either has, or has access to An pram 1 • 

22 for r™™* ™ ght 

’ ,~ U “ 8 °P tomotr "' wale, yam or cards of different colore 

&Wh’.1Ziri 8 |'’ ° h01 lamp ’ 8t8riliMd *Pong*, «otic acid and 

hsbach s reagent, a tape measipe, and a firet-aid chest. 

ach pupil has a health book (carnet sanitaire) in which are entered 

erel Z P,8C8 °l b ”* irtil ’ the composition of the family, his gen- 

development, the history of any illness* he may have had the 

ZfnfZi 1 ” IXaB0 ^' ne ” 0U8 ' di ff* et ‘ve, and other organs at the 
U« ll 1 l h .. M, ? lln '“ t T “ d the reeord9 of his height mid weight 
£ h •** •“ k * Pt r“. by ye,r “ d ««• »iU. the pirfl b„Xi 
to school m caee he olmhg* from on. to another Many .21 
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have a school nurse; the teacher is trained to observe the children’s 
physical condition carefully and to cooperate closely with the physi- 
cian-inspector. The latter must interest himself in the physical edu- 
cation instruction, select any children that should be excused from 
the ordinary physical exercises and swimming, and help to plan cor- 
rective exercises or treatment for those that need it. 

The National Office of Infancy (CEuvre Nationale de 1’Enfance), 
in existence since 1919, is an incorporated public organization, inde- 
pendent in its management, voted funds by thd Parliament annually 
for its work, and designed to “encourage and develop the protection 
of infancy and especially to favor the diffusion and application of 
scientific rules and methods of hygiene for infants, either in families 
or in public or private educational institutions; to encourage or sustain 
by subsidies or otherwise, activities relative to infant hygiene; and 
finally to exercise administrative and medical control over the activities 
under its patronage.” Its field is especially expectant and nursing 
mothers, and children under 3 years of age, though children in guard- 
ianship up to the age of 7 come under its care. 

The organization consists of a superior council with its active bureau 
/and main office in Brussels, a committee in each Province, and local 
committees for the communes. Its activities include prenatal con- 
sultations, homes for mothers, protection during confinement, con- 
sultations for nursing mothers, helping to supply visiting nurses, 
aiding cr&ches and homes for infants, carrying on canteens and colonies, 
for weak or undernourished children, doing research work, and issuing 
circulars of instructions and other publications designed to spread 
good information about the care of mothers and infants. 

The National Office of War Orphans (CEuvre Nationale des Orphelins 
dela Guerre) is another thoroughly worthy public organization founded 
also in 1919. It is a part of 'the Ministry of Justice, is inaintined 
wholly by national funds, and is purposed to see that the war orphans 
have all thfeir legal rights, to arrange for their placement, oversee 
their education and especially their technical tr aining , subsidize 
private organizations that are aiding the orphans, and in general to 
take any opportune action to help these children. It is managed by a 
council of administration of 30 members with the main office and staff 
at Brussels. In 1930 it was looking after about 10,500 children ; it has 
at times had as many as 20,000 in its charge. So far as aiding in an 
educational way is concerned its funds apply only to attendance at 
primary and secondary schools; the University Foundation helps 
those that are fitted for higher studies. The expectation is that by 
1939 this office will have accomplished its missi on. 
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CHAPTER III— SECONDARY EDUCATION 
^ (ENSEIGNEMENT MOYEN) 

In organization of instruction, secondaiy education in Belgium has 
almost completed the transition from the type of arrangement that 
places secondary schooling parallel to and distinctly separate from 
primary, as in France and Germany, to that which has it subsequent 
to and an advance from the primary, as in the United States and most 
of Canada. That phase of education termed "secondary," or more 
literally “middle” (moyeh), in Belgium with its three years in the 
middle school and six or three classes in the ath6n6e is subsequent to 
and an advance from the first six years of the primary school, on which 
it rests; but the first two secondaiy classes still parallel the primary 
fourth degree. This unifying of instruction was furthered by a minis- 
terial circular of September 20, 1924, designed to coordinate the pri- 
mary school with the middle school on the one side and the middle 
school with the ath6n6e on the other. To that end, preparatory 
classes annexed to any secondary school are required to follow the 
programs of the corresponding primary classes, the atb6n6e course is 
reduced from seven years to six, and the section of general instruction 
in the middle school and the three lower classes of modern humanities 
in the ath6n&s have nearly the same programs so that a pupil coming 
from either can enter class three of the ath6n6e. Moreover in localities 
distant from an ath6n£e, classes in ancient languages may be organized 

in the middle schools. In justification of these changes the circular 
says: 

IUb needless to insist that this innovation is advantageous from a social point 
of view. Henceforth parents who aspire to give their children a complete human- 
itarian instruction will not be obliged until three years later to meet the expense 
particularly heavy nowadays, of board and lodging or of removal. One can hope] 
moreover, that many of the specially endowed pupils of the middle schools will 
continue on to assure themselves of the benefit* of a classical culture which opens 
to them the way to all liberal careers and gives them the means of raising them- 
selves to the highest stations in society. Experience has proved that speciali- 
sation of study was too early in the middle school. In the future the pupils will 
have two or three years of general studies before entering upon the special (com- 
mercial, agricultural, industrial, colonial, etc.); the special sections will receive 
also pupils coming from the fourth degree of the primary school. 

LEGAL BASES 

•The fundamental law of secondary education was enacted June 1, 
1850. It still retains much of its original character though it has been 
modified by laws of June 1&, 1881; February 6, 1887; April 10, 1890; 
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™L 3 s Z; Z u ^ZL 9 ZZ be ir 18 b - 8 '; * p- 

srrr r^tTr^Wf^ 

Q o f f r e e z d ri duc,Uon m,y h be t£: 

^S£s*l-t= 

oversight and fa!£ ^ 8 ~ Clonal 

secondary education, the national inspectors IndT*! for Perfecting 
administration Everv a fUn*« ; P • nd the local bureau of 
the humanities' an/fflnll & required to offer (I ) instruction in 

taugh “n e«h “ weU “ d ““ C0 ™' 9 10 b » 

Relfgious inst^tT lZt Z£J‘ Tte Z Zr ° UtU “ d - 
for the training and certification of teachers - “ dUde8 PrO ™ i0n 

generafi/recMigX^M b^ZZZZeom Tj 81 ^ points is 
its principles as well as in i fa fnrm 1 me ^ at superannuated in 

limits arbitrarily *the nZC “ ** !t 

middle schools for boys to 100 !!j • ^ * nd coUe S es to 24, 

does not specifically p^ide ? 5 ° : 

for girls; and forces the commune i^vhich anlnnsM ^h"** 0 *”* 
secondary education is lnnntrj * u , tional institution for 

the schoool is open to childr^of oUwkflV ** e f pen "’ ‘ Jt '*ough 
cation is „, general Td^l^SS*" ““ 8dl " 

secondary tl? £%?**■ ° f 

and ministerial arttSs in wh£?h built through a senes of royal 

accord with its spirit rsther than it* letter" Theorem for^' T 
IS less complete and adequate. J 8tem for **“ & rl * j 

STATISTICS 

The number of institutions for secondary education of k- a 

** 4: “ d coUeges,’ 10 ’ ZT49 ^ ' 

degree were: Middle school, for boy^National.^rcli 6 .^ 


b«U* oflre 
■ m modmllu*. 
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patronized, 6; total, 104; middle schools for girls — national, 46; com- 
munal and provincial, 8; patronized, 2; total, 56; total of middle 
schools, 160; and of institutions for secondary education, 209. 

The enrollment in the institutions of the higher degree for four 
years was as follows: 

Table 1. — Enrollment in institutions for secondary education of the higher degree 


Ii^vel of study 


Enrollment by year 


Preparatory (primary).* . 
Secondary instruction 

Total 


, 1025 

1028 

1 > " 

| 1027 

102a 

✓ 

2 

1 - -1 

3 

| 4 

5 


1, (&3 
11.073 

i 

l f 037 
10,983 

834 

U 10,875 

i 

12, 128 

12,020 

11,699 


While there was a regular decrease in enrollment for the four years, 
by far the larger part of it was in the preparatory classes, probably 
a desirable trend. These institutions permit the attendance of a 
few girls— something less than 200— very few indeed, considering the 
number of the schools and their total enrollment. In the 160 middle 
schools, 56 of which are for girls, the enrollments for the same years 
were: . 

Table 2. — Enrollment in institutions for secondary education of the lower degree by 

year, sex, and level of instruction 


Level of instruction 


1 

Preparatory (primary).... 
Middle school 

Total 

Total boys and fir Is 


Enrollment by years 


1925 

1926 

1027 ! 1028 . 

1 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

OlrU 

► 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

13,525 

10,368 

6,387 

6,067 

12,227 

10,204 

A, 215 
6,083 

11,486 

0,858 

5,724 

6,220 

11,406 

9,179 

5,844 

5,688 

23,891 

12^ 454 

22,431 

12,298 

21,344 

11,950 

20,585 

11,632 

38,345 

A, 34,720 

33, 

294 

32, 

117 


The children, numbering in 1928 a total of 18,074, in the prepara- 
tory classes are studying on primary education levels, and are right- 
fully to be added to the 811,077 that were for that year enrolled in 
the schools properly called primaiy (see p. 20). There remained in 
1928 actually studying on the levels of secondary education of the 
lower degree, 14,867 pupils, about 38 per cent of whom were girls, 
and in the higher degree, 10,875 that were lesg, than 2 per cent girls. 
The steady decreases in enrollments in secondary education are 
due not to any lack of interest on the part of parents and -children 
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or of any less effort on the part of the nation, but probably wholly 

t e b r T, b,r * rate durin « “ d ‘bout the period of the war 
Indeed the National Government’s efforts to better secondary edu- 
cation are unceasing. * ^ 

* 

EXPENDITURES 

w Je he as7oll„t: UreS ^ “ U ™“ 1 f “" ds * —ponding years 

t 

Table 3.- Expenditure* in franco for secondary education in the years 1925 to 1928 

inclusive 9 


Purpose of expenditure 


Coo ncfi for perfecting . 

Inspection 

Jury for test In modern languages 
demnmfts Qen€ral ftxpen * es » salaries." in- 

Subsidlea to communal schools!”" 

P arshins °* book8; mia 8 l°n«: travel’ schol-’ 

SubsidS to the oom munes Tor eq ill tv 
meat aatf furniture w ^ 


Total. 


1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

Z 

3 

'4 

5 

■I 8,958 

■ 600,099 

•1 2,698 

37,023,082 

364.272 

25.680 

118,000 

1,357 
515, 323 
5,565 

36,372, 305 
259, 907 

19, 729 

90, 102 

736 
603, 944 
6,029 

46, 280, 726 

25^4 

11,999 
1,383, 776 
9,607 

1 92, 147, 210 
998,808 

41,349 

199,814 

38,038,788 
($1,067, 47a 33) 

37,364, 378 
($938,729. 71) 

47,276,691 

($1,314,204.21) 

H 792, 662 
($2,636,233.22) 


that advances were made from 


S + , 

INSPECTION * 

The inspection of the secondary and teacl^r-training schools is to a 
considerable degree united in a corps of 24 inspectors consisting of an 
inspector general, 4 secondaiy education inspectors that give part of 

*ZT: T schools, 6 primary nofmZThoId 

inspectors, 4 of whom give part time to secondary schools, 1 for kin- 

7 ft e r rten U Tl &h ’ 2 u ^ 9 P ectresse9 - °t the girls’ work, 2 each for modem 
languages, gytopastics, drawing and manual training, And music 1 

vL lTrVJ ^ T W °“ acb0 ° h ’ “ d 1 ^cia. inspector. 
ThSr Z d me “^ ere of the rmm3tr 7 and uauaUy reside at Brussels. 
Their programs 6f mspection and travel are arranged within the 

riCSto. ^T 3 “ 0ti “ “ ei ™“ “ y Bchoo ‘ ot coming of 

Each institution inust be visited at least once a year bv competent 
inspectors who have authority to inquire veiy thffroughly hfto its 
organization, discipline, strength of teaching corps, methods of instruc- 
Uon, progress and other things pertaining to its general welfare. The 
mspector must report on each member of the professional staff. If his 
report on any member is unfavorable he must state the reasons 
Sta|F appointments^ promotions, and changes proposed by thO mini* 
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ter are submitted to the inspector general and the competent inspec- 
tors for their opinions. A report on each inspection is made at once 
to the ministry; a general report is sent in annually. Both the 
inspector general and any member of his corps may be called upon to 
help at sessions of the council for perfecting secondary education. 

THE LOCAL BOARD 

The local surveillance of the ath£n6e is in a bureau of administration 
(bureau d’admimstration) composed of six persons chosen by the 
communal council, and of the college of the council as ex-officio mem- 
bers. None of the six may be at the same time a member of the 
college or the ath£n6e staff. Meetings are held at the call either of 
the governor of the Province or the burgomaster of the commune. 
Its principal duties are to approve and transmit the budget, and report 
annually to the minister on the finances and general condition of the 
institution. It may at any time present its views on the personnel, 
programs, books, and progress of education in the ath6n6e. It must 
present them on any matter pertaining to the school when asked by 
the government. A member may visit any .part of the ath6n6e, ques- 
tion the pupils, assist at examinations, Ad watch the progress of the 
wort,, but it is expected that the principal will accompany the visitor 
and the principal is the only member of the staff with, whom the 
bureau may correspond. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 

The schools are well organized; responsibility is carefl^^ placed. 
The regulations for their management, like the programs and the 
outlines of study, are set in royal arr6t& and modified from time to 
time as occasion warrjmts. The administration of the royal ath6n6e 
is fairly typical of all the institutions of secondary and teacher-train- 
ing status. Its personnel includes a principal (pr6fet d’6 tildes). one 
or more professors of religion, professors of general course^? rofessors 
of special courses, and study masters (mattres d'6tude). 

The principal directs and controls the studies, maintains order and 
discipline, assigns tha duties of each other member of the staff, and 
represents the school in its contacts with the parents and the different 
authorities. Yearly he or his delegate works with the directors of the 
middle schools of the region to recruit pupils for the ath6n6e. He 
presides at the admission of all new pupils, must be at the disposition 
of the parents at least three times a week, and may call parents' 
meetings to discuss matters of comm m concern relating 4# the school. 
He with his staff are held responsible for helping parents choose 
careen for their children. He is required to keep all of the records 
pommonly used in pupil accounting, the registry of his correspond- 
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ence, and the inventory of the school property. The duties of each 
professor are fixed by the ministry on his proposal. 

The study masters are under direct authority of the principal 
and to them is assigned the work of keeping order and discipline 
when the pupils are not in the control of some professor, particularly 
during common study hours and lunch hours for children that come 
from a distance. Changes in the duties of any of the personnel must 
be approved by the minister. 

In school hours and around the school premises, pupils must be 
always under the observation of some member of the staff. Any 

pupil may be held accountable by the school for conduct outside of 
school hours. 

SCHOOL YEAR 

The school year begins on the 15th or 16th of September and closes 
on the 14th or 15th of July. The vacations are: Winter, December 
24 to January 3, inclusive; spring, from the Sunday before to the 
Sunday after Easter; and summer, July 15 to September 15. 4 The 
other regular holidays are Monday and Tuesday of Pentecost : 
Ascension day; the 1st to the 3d, inclusive of November; April 8, the 
anniversary of the King; Armisfljce day; and November 27, the patronal 
fete of the King. Classes are in session 6 days in the week with 
Thursday afternoon off, and Saturday afternoon if the distribution 
of work permits. When the dumber of pupils in any class is more 
than 40 in thrower three years of the ath6n6e or 30 in the higher 
three years, <Jie class will be divided the following year. 

RECENT CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 

The ministerial arr6t6 of April 15, 1929, which sets out the new 
programs of study for the institutions of secondary education 
which carries on reforms and tendencies that have been growing in 
Belgium for some time, proposes to balance better the hours and 
programs; to make both flexible to the instructional needs of the 
pupils; to stop the overburdening resulting from home work, composi- 
tions, and over-long school journeys; to strengthen the work of the 
young people in class and reward their regular application; to teach 
them simple and rational methods of school effort and through that, 
intellectual effort in general, and finally to promote a true education 
and culture. 

In the attempt to lessen the school work and give the children 
more opportunity , for recreation and physical development, the num- 
ber of school hours is limited to 34 a week. The teachers are warned 
that assigning tasks for home study is generally useless; and that it is 
habit rather than subject matter that the pupil is to accpiire. 
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It u» necessary that by exercises skillfully coordinated and graded, by efforts 
patiently directed in class, the pupil learns to do his school tasks by the surest, 
most rapid methods, those that are most appropriate to his age and to his in- 
dividual aptitudes.* * 


SECTION I— SECONDARY EDUCATION OF THE LOWER 
DEGREE: MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


The middle school is not, like the junior high school in the United 
States, an exploratoiy school. Courses in it are seldom elective; 
curricula are, and the child having once chosen some one of the six 
that are offered will not as a rule change to another. Its chief pur- 
pose is to begin the general training in the languages and the sciences 
thought necessary for more advanced study and later specialization. 
In its last year it yields to some extent to vocational demands in 
commerce and teacher training. 

i 

CURRICULA 


The six curricula comprise the studies offered in the two divisions 
each of the ancient and the modem humanities, those of the*section 
of general instruction, and of the commercial section. Each of the 
first four is planned as the beginning 3-year cycle of a curriculum 
six years in duration. 

General instruction .-^ The curriculum for the' section of general 
instruction does not differ greatly from thfe two in modem humanities 
and may lead into them in the second 3-year cycle. For the girls it is 
modified by decreasing the hours given to mathematics, increasing 
the manual work, and adding domestic economy, The official 
program follows : 


, ’ i^i 06 * Ct deS BrtS ' Kn8eiKDen)ent ra °y en dll degr« Intoleur. Horalres et programmes 

I « ™ ™ e !,7 y * nn “ P ° Ur g “ rf0n8 et ^ m,os < Arr6t « mlntotfiriel du 15 avril 1029) 

Lt**e. Georges Tbooe, edltour. 1929. 
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Table 4. Program of studies for the section of general instruction 


Subjects of instruction 

Hours per week 

First 

year 

Second 

year 

Third 

year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Religion and morals, or morals 

9 

o 

o 

First language | 

a 

T 

m 

7 nv 1 C 

A 

Second language i 

/ 

A nr 1 fi 

i or * o 

r i *y 

5 

Third language 1 1 

Fourth language 1 i 

o or 1 o 

o or 1 7 
(3) 

5 

(3) 

History and geography i 

Mathematics I 

3 

A 

3 

A 9* 

(2) 

3 

Sciences 

4 

o 

4 3 

4 3* 

Commerce ' 

s 

2 

2 

3 

drawing r> 

Manual work 4 ^ 

2 

1 9* 

2 

2 1 (2) 

Domestic economy H 

1 A 

1* 

2 

2* 

1* 

Physical education 

1 

o 

2* 

Music 

m 

a 

2 

1 

2 

1 

t 

1 

Total, including hours of supervised study 
Courtesy: 8 conferences a year In each year. j 

i 

/ 30 or 32 
132* or 34* 

33 

34* 

34 




1 ue Luouuicauons maae lor girls a^bown by the figures marked with an (•). 

! we l U5 ! le fS D ?i w,u,red ln ** Flemish schools end sections. 

ThoaeThSt anf^nUU^* to^take 'theTh^d^»nrl*f e °°5? p | * ementar y exercises in the first andsecond languages! 

ss asssraass •** tiaM <* *«“• « 

In aU the middle schools these complementary exercises, or hours, are: 

(A) For pupils not studying the third or fourth language (a) in the French schools and hn»r« <n 

^ l^u? i n 7he C fl ret and 1 ? 

! ? lr J! ra r ace the fourth language by drawing. 

domestic? economy mi5^be1w?d^ French! 08301 * * Wiek ,n manUlU Wofk ftnd 2 monthl F ,n the «•*"* In 


Ancient humanities. In the ancient humanities curricula, manual 
work, commerce, and the fourth modern language are given no place j 
the third language is optional; Greek and Latin are both stressed in 
the Greek-Latin' division, and Latin and mathematics in the Latin- 
mathematics division. Either of these, preferably the former in 
Belgium, is the beginning of preparation for the study of the professions 
in a university. 


a 
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Tabl* 5 .— Program of studies in the ancient humanities , Greek- Latin, and Latin - 

mathematics divisions 


8ubjecta of instruction 

Hours per week by class 

Sixth 

class 

Fifth 

class 

Fourth 

class 

1 

9 

3 

4 

Religion and morals or morals. '* 

Latin 

2 

M 

2 

8 

6 

4 

4 

2 

8 

6 

4 

(3)* *(3) 


0 

6 

5 

&KW*. language 

Third language 




Mathematics 

SdeDce* 

Drawing.. 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 * 1 4 
2 
2 
2 
1 

3 

3 >4 
2 

(2)k 12 
2 

(D* »1 

Physical education 

Music 

Total, including hours of supervised study 

f 32 

34 

*30 

34 

1 30+1(3) 

^Courtesy: 8 conferences each year. f % 



is omiiiea entirely rrom the Latio-matbei 
• < J nJ 7 the L^Un-ni»UiMn*U<!» division. 

The student nuy elect either » or b in the Oreek-Utin division 


Modem human^k.— In the modern-humanities curricula, those for 
sciences and conuMce differ only to the extent that two hours of a 
fourth language are required in the fourth class of the latter and hot in 
e ormer. Both are designed to give broad general training. 

Table Program of studies in the modern humanities, scientific, and commercial 
divisions , according to hours per week by class 


Subjects of Instruction 


Religion and morals or morals. 
First language. 

Second language 
Third language 
Fourth language 
History and geography 

Mathematics 

Sciences. 


Commerce 

Drawing 

Manual work. 


Physical education.'.*’ 1 1 

Music 


Total, including hours of study.......... 

Courtesy: 8 conferences a year for each year. 


Hours per week by class 

Sixth 

class 

Fifth 

class 

Fourth 

class 

2 

3 

4 

2 

7 

8 or 1 8 

2 

7 or 1 5 
5 or » 7 

3 

V 3* 

4 
2 

2 

5 

6 
3 

(7) r 
a 

1 

- 3 
4 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

| 30 or 33 

33 


* | 



i the ,vt °™merciei division are shown by 

. * hmxn ""^rsd ** ^ Flemish schools and sections. 

1 The fourth language Is elective. 
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section .-- The commercial section must, not be confused 
with the commercial division whose program is the slight modification 
just shown, of that for the scientific division. The: program of the 

8 “ tW ° years of 8tud y- tbe one of which 

is on a level with the third year of the middle school. • It is presumably 

f<Xws m lt86tf aDd “ 8tlictly 8 P ecialized - The program is as 
TABLE 7_nc of •» 


Subjects of instruction 


Number of hoars s week 
First year Saooud year 


I 


Religion and morals., 

First language 

Second language 
Third language.. 

Fourth language * 1 
History 

Geography 

Elements of eoonomic history 

Elements of economic geography 

Mathematic^.. y 

Physical and natural sciences' 

* 

3+3 

2 


Physical education. 
Total 


Stenography.! 

Courtesy 

Elements of poHtlc^' ecinomy 
Elements of commercial economy! 
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4 h* H-hours. 

8 talks a year. 
10 talks a year. 
10 talks a year. 


4 half-hours. 


10 talks a year! 


1 The ftnt 2 hours are oonunon to the 
supervised study which serves 




i lT curnc " la d0 the "dren, or their parents for them, 

1h , “ ? 6 -“ Clen ‘ 4Qd the mode "‘ humanities: CM 

„f“ 8 ‘ ud « nto re J wrted ■» 1925, the ancient humanities enrolled 43 
per cent, the modem. 67 per cent; in 1926, of 7,748, the percentages 

55 ’ m 19 / ° f 7,6 ° 5, they Were 46 and 54 : a sUght steady 
gam in three years in favor of the ancient humanities. 7 

OUTLINES OF THE COURSES 

Jtrtt °'. the . com “ secondary schools are carefully 

Sine tk by ^ ™“Mtry and followed closely in the official schools 

"* **•, , d ® tlUl J S ° f the ““Action arranged for children 

to the nni h T” “it. 2 * * * “ d ' >artii:ul " 1 7 th °« that expect to go On 
to Oie umveraties, they are reproduced here considerably summarized 

" d c °“ de . ns ® d .. B “hjecte are given in the order listed in the 
program of studies for the section of general instruction. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS 

Religion — The ministers of the different faith 9 arrange their own 
courses of study. 

Morale. This course is only for those pupils who do not take the 
instruction in religion. The method differs from both the simple 
talks on daily life given in the primary school, and that used in higher 
education of a survey of the abstract principles of morals as they are 
conceived m the various schools of philosophy. Here it is intuitive; 
conclusions that may serve tio regulate conduct are drawn by the 
pupils after examination and discussion of the works they have read. 
Out of the many books suggested, the teacher groups chapters and 
pages around certain great moral ideas as centers of interest, and 
tries to apply them in a practical way to the facts of daily life. 

Among the books for reading are : De Amicis, “ Grand occurs ” • Ch. 

agner, Par le sourire,” “ Pour les petils et le grands ,” “A tracers 
les chose s et les hommes,” and “A tracers le prisme du temps ”; Plutarch 
Lives of illustrious men”; Smiles, “Self-help”; and short biographie^ 
of great men and women such as Saint Vincent de Paul, P. Damien 
Livingstone, Sergeant De Bruyne, Scott, GabrieUe Petit, Amundsen! 
and others. The teacher is required neither to use all these authors 
nor to limit himself to them. 


LANGUAGES 

In the ministerial arr6t6 much space is necessarily given to the 
courses m language; either ancient or modem, they take a large part 
of the student's time and effort. That is in response to an absolute 
need, and the feeling of necessity for knowing languages leads easily 
to an ideal of training in them. The modem-language coureesare 
always two, the first and the second ; sometimes three, and on occasion, 
four. The thud and the forth are open only to pupils who have done 
good work m the first two; otherwise complementary exercises are 
given 1 p the first and the second. In any case the instruction is earned 
on along six lines: Phonics, practical grammar and orthography 

vocabulary and phraseology, explained readings, elocution, and com- 
position. 

Methods.— Supervised study id used ; the general directions for it are 
as follows: 


Grammar and spelling. A completed exercise in dictation, including correction 
and appreciation, is an excellent type of supervised study; alao exercises in making 

'ZSTT'J? f ppUcat,on of the rule *. the explanation of continued texts; in 
addition, in the foreign languages, oral and written tfiemes. 

Vocabulary and phraseology.— Exercises in vocabulary by families of word* or 
evenm real order; practice with the dictionary peeping a vocabulaiy notebook; 

preparation of texts from the lexioon point of view; practical exercises in phrase- 
6to. 

Explained readings .— Preparation of texts on a questionnaire made by the 
teacher; plans or rdsumds of readings in class or at home; etc. 
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Compjmlion.-Short taaka at supervised observation and style; searching out 
ideas plans of compositions; short descriptions, narrations, letters; development 
of determined parts of longer compositions; etc. 

French The First L&Dgu&ge 

from °?“ French ' the 6184 » a translation 

from the arrfitA Note the comments and instructions that are em- 

^l mU T7 ; they are the things considered .important 
by people that have had much experience in teacliing languages. 

First Year 

Phonics .—Sounds and letters; tonic accent; length; principle rules 
for connections. Collection of individual and regional faults. Exer- 
cises. Theory must be kept to the simplest principles. 

Practical grammar and spelling.— Systematic ipview of the ideas 
studied in the primary school; complements; short study of the sen- 
tence and the phrase; construction; punctuation. Study of mor- 
phology and of the elements of syntax. Exercises (a) oral: Analyses 
and applications; (b) written: pictation from the text, applications, 
exercises in invention. Supervised study. Manuals.— A grammar 
f Morphology and syntax are to be talght con- 
a ^ nUm j er °ff Piling exercises ( dictated and applied gram- 
mar) mU be arranged to suit the needs of the class. No method of assur- 
xng good spelling should he neglected. 

Vocabulary and phraseology.— Development of an ordinary vocabu- 

uy. Families of words; derivation and composition. Homonyms 

antonyms, synonyms, analogous groupings, propriety of terms, idio^ 

matic and proverbial expressions. Numerous oral and written exer- 

,. Practlce the dichonary. Supervised study. Manual— 

nJ^° n&ry „ m Uarnxng and recUin 9 °f fat* of words should be 
avoided ae well ac meielmg on a technical vocabulary 

Explained read, njr.-Explanstion of easy texts in prose end verse 
chosen from contemporary authors. Expressive reading and recita- 
tion of texts explained thoroughly in class. Supervised study. Man- 

excerpts from French and Belgian authors. 
The choice of texts vnU often be determined by the necessities of the course 

2o?e7° reCU<U ™ ea «V text * in ™se should be 

Elo cution. Reports made on brief works or even of reviews of 
JPf tUre or of adaptations appropriate to the age of the pupils and 
i eacher ’ 0ral development of very simple subjecte 

critiq^e d of b thf e cho8en ^ the P»P*ls. Collective 

S 12 / * the exe f 18e8 - In dosses, it is advisable to have all 
pupils prepare the same exercise in elocution, in order that they may 
Weonartw part »n the Icon, either in continuing the cxerctic, or in 
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Composition. Simple descriptions and narrations; ordinary letters. 
Supervised study. At first, especially, the wording will be carefully 
prepared in class. The teacher will use the principal developments 
for group work; he will teach tire vocabulary and, if necessary, read 
a rnodel. Composition itself will be used frequently for supervised 
study. Little by little the ftacher will be able to leave a greater part 
to the initiative of the pupils. t 

This is the place to teach the ordinary forms of correspondence . 

• Second Year 

Phonic^.— Review of preceding year. Special cases of connections 
and of accents. Exercises. 

Practical grammar and orthography — Study of sentences. Exer- 
cises: (a) Oral— grammatical study of the text; exercises in analysis- 
applications; (b) written — dictations, applications, exercises of in- 
vention. Supervised study. 

Vocabulary and phraseology.— -Review and develop the preceding 
year s work. The Latin and Greek roots most useful in learning an 

ordinary vocabulary. Many oral and written exercises. Use of the 
dictionary. 

Explained reading.— Prose and verse texts from contemporary 
authors. Reading short narratives and dialogues of known authors. 

das®** 81 ™ 164(11116 411(1 recitation o{ 16x18 thoroughly explained in 

Elocution. Summaries of short pieces or of review artides read 
by the teacher. Oral development of simple subjects chosen by the 
teacher or the pupils. Collective critique of exercises. 

Composition. Description and narration. Ordinary letters. Su- 
pervised study. 

* Third Year 

Phonics.— Review. Special cases. Mute f ‘e ” Pronunciation of 
' most-used foreign words. 

Grammar and orthography.— As in the second year, more advanced. 

Vocabulary and phraseology.— More advanced work along the same 
lines. * 

Explained readings. — Selections mostly from classical authors. 
Narratives and dialogues. Short biographies of the authors. Ele- 
ments of versification. Reading and recitation of pieces fully ex- 
plained in class. 

Elocution. As in the previous class with the addition of accounts 
of trips, excursions, walks, etc. Descriptions of museums, shops, and 
other places visited. Analysis of pictures, tableaux, etc. 

Composition. Descriptions, portraits, narratives, letters, requests, 
development of proverbs and maxims. The subjects should be drawn 
.m direct observation. They should appeal to the interest and 
imagination of the pupils and always be clearly defined and limited. 
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French — The Second Language 

The outline for French as the second language is very simil ar to 
that for it as the first, except for certain special directions. These 
include insistence on the limited use of the direct method, the ex- 
planation of the meanings of many words through the mother tongue, 
constant comparisons between the two languages, differences in their 
grammatical processes, avoiding superfluous definitions, confining 
the study to a general and usable vocabulary, and gradually develop- 
ing the terminology of literary analysis. 

Flemish — The First Language 

Throughout the three years the outlines of the course and the 
methods of teaching are practically the same as for French. 

Flemish, the second language, follows the same plan as that for 
French, the second language. 

Flemish, the third language, begins in the second year of the middle 
school; the two years of study correspond to J,he first and second 
years of Flemish as the second language. 

Oerman, the second language, follows the same plan as French the 
second language. > ' 

Oerman, the third language, is begun in the second year of the middle 
school and follows the plan for the first two years of study of German 
as the second language. 

German, the fourth language, is begun in the third school year and 
correspondsHo first year German as the second language. 

English — The Third Language 

, 0 

Second Year 

Phonics.— Practical ideas of pronunciation and accent. Collec- 
tive and individual exercises in articulation and reading. 

Grammar and orthography.—' The elements of the grammar, (a) 
Morphology. The noun, gender, formation of the plural, the adjec- 
tive, degrees of comparison, conjugation of to be, to have and of the 
regular verbs in the indicative present, the imperfect, perfect, future, 
and imperative. Interrogative and negative forms. The progressive 
form. Primitive tenses of most used strong verbs. The determi- 
nants. Names of numbers. Pronouns. Possessive case. (6) Syn- 
tax. Construction of the phrase. Placing the adverb. Exercises in 
application, themes, some dictation. 

Vocabulary and phraseology.— The vocabulary used in the class, 
the home, the street, for clothing, the seasons, etc. Families of 
words. * Exercises principally oral. 

Explained reading.— Reading and explanation of simple and inter- 
esting excerpts. Reading and memory exercises of explained passages. 
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Elocutwn — Conversation exercises on the texts or wall charts 
studied in class* 

Composition. Short essays relating to subjects taught. 

Third Year 

PAoniw. Development and review of theovork of the preceding 

Grammar and orthography.— Review. General theory of adjec- 
tives and pronouns, the verb, conjugation completed, passive forms 
use of auxiliaries and defectives, use of modes and tenses, the ing 
forms, the adverb, the preposition, the conjunction. 

Vocabulary and phraseology . — Study of terms used in daily and in 
English life Idioms. Families of words. Exercises mostly oral. 
hrXjplained reading . As for the preceding class. 

Elocution — Ordinary conversation with relation to the study of 
the vocabulary. Reproducing lessons from the text. 

Composition. Reproducing articles read in class. Easy description 
and narratiop. Ordinary letters. 

* 

English The Fourth Language 

language^ 6 ** ^ SeC ° Dd ^ ° f 8tudy of “ 1116 third 

HIST©ft¥-» > 

... Methods. Children from 12 to 15 .years are generally taught 
.history by a process that demands the least effort; usually it is 
wholly an exercise in word memory. Lessons so learned-need ik 
be said-have Ho educational value; they do not guarantee a knowl- 
edge of history, such as a cultured person should have. The pupils 
should be taught to memorize only those things that merit being 
made definite and for the remainder, to use their imaginations, sen- 
abilities, and reasoning powers. * . 

In the course of the three' years' "of study, the teacher will fix in 
the minds of the pupils the essential events of history. He will 
characterize each people and each period by their doniinant traits 
by the great facts that illustrate them, by their fundamental institu- 
tions. He will emphasize by some picturesque or touching anecdote 
the history of the persons that have played a prominent r61e 
Examples of supervised study in history. (1) Study of the lesson 
by a questionnaire furnished by the teacher. (2) Resume of a lesson 

?*/\ 8Cn , es . of 1 f sons - < 3 ) Making up synoptic or synchronic tables. 

(4) Analysis of some document (engraving, pictures of monuments 
costumes arnu^, or historical scenes) in application^ a^given lesson! 

(5) Searchmg through manuals or other books for points indicated 
by the teacher. (6) Accounts of historical readings. 

,/J Sir® ‘°““ d,7t0 " •r»iuau«ura^of tb« sUUmanU and wrtJJimcoHUiMd Id lb.offlcWpro.rMi 
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* Firti Year 

u°r Dtal pe ° pIes: The Egyptians, Clialdeo-Assyr- 
mns, Phoenicians, Hebrews, and Medes and Persians. Greece to' He 

“ST f d ‘ he Eom “ ' Home, to the barbarian 

world. . Middle Ages, to the fall of Constantinople! 

* Second Year 

r*-~ T V he TrCaty of Vienna - the Holy Alliance, the 
p litics of Alexander I, and the system of ^e^ttemich. 

Third Year i 

Cordemporary history.- To the World War; its results Europe as 

it is to-day. The League of Nations. History of Belaium From 

" “ 10 * ~ 8t * tU :’ the -d intellectual . 

GEOGRAPHY 

Methods. The methodical observation and explanation of chosen ' 

geographc phenomena are the object of the course. The result is 

that studying geographic nomenclature is never done for itself the 

terms, general or special, are learned to suit the needs of the te“ching 

their use is taught by exercises graded by their nature and imports™ 
m grasping geographic facts. importance 

The study of geography begins in observation, at times of photo- 

fbon^ 1 plCtU . res ' and r , e ^ lar| y of outlines or maps showing the fa^to 
about the regions studied. The observations are coorjnated m 

descnptions and the pupU is led to recover them in whole or in part 

He triu’showT lla, areU h ra ° r K eiplorere ' or m geographic works. 
?',.T th , e relationships between these and the geographic 

iTtoe ™ CaSe he wU1 represent graphically theiPevduUon 

The work applies to regions more or less extended, continents or 
great naturalrdi visions of the continents. The particular features of 
the geographic landscape should be shown in place in special excursions 
Three exercises precede the study of large scale maps or of ZTc 

Uval r ' u® COmp ete an * lysi8 of which “ “> general ahmethe 
level of secondary education of the first cycle. 

In the study of a special countiy or of a more extended geocraDhic 

D^d tfWl ft>1 l 0W the natural order of the phenomenawhich 
h«T h* developing , and explaining them gradually. Consequently ’ 
he studies in succession the astronomical situation of the political or 

n™2 U oi Z tJ , C °“ iderati0n ’ the climate ' the aspect and 
“ a of the . sod r ^e hydrography, the natural regions with their 
moiu-ces (agncultuw, commerce, and means of communication) the * 

divisdons^in e . thnologic point of V** *ad its functional 

“ d fi “ Uy pouucai - 

102290 — 32 4 
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.To avoid repetition, the physical geography of the different coun- 
tries should be attached to a general study of the great natural regions. 

Supervised study . — Study of the lesson by a questionnaire furnished 
by the teacher. R6sum6 of a lesson or of a series of lessons. Blank 
maps to be filled in, rough drafts, cross sections, graphs, diagrams, 
etc. Reading mAps, excursions. Preparing from the manual or 
from other books, lessons on topics chosen by the teacher. 

First Year 

/ ” 

Some inductive lessons on geographical phenomena due to the’ 
action of air and water; r61e of these agents in the formation of soil 
and the determination of the climate. The constant winds, the ocean 
currents. Physical geography of Europe, its great natural divisions. 
Economic and political geography of the nations of Europe. 

Group the secondaiy States according to their great natural regions. 
Teach the relations of each nation trith Belgium. 

Second Year 

The world, other than Europe, its physical geography and great 
natural divisions. Economic and political study of one important 
country on each continent, its relations with Belgium. Special study 
of the Belgian Congo. 

Third Year 

Belgium, its physical geography, its natural regions, their character, 
resources, and activities. Commerce, roads, and means of communi- 
cation Political, judicial, and administrative organization of 
Belgium. 

Elementary ideas of cosmography. Brief study of the solar system, 
the movements of the earth, day and night, the seasons in the different 
terrestrial zones, and the influence of these phenomena on the 
geography of the zones, phases of the moon, eclipses, tides. 

, * MATHEMATICS 

Methods . — In secondary instruction, mathematics has an aim essen- 
tially educational; its great value need not be proved. It is of little 
importance to pupils that are notvgoing on to special schools or to 
the study of higher mathematics, to have learned in the classes of 
humanities a number more or less great, of mathematical truths and 
to have been able, at a given time, to reproduce a demonstration; 
but it is necessary, in forming their minds, that when it is necessary 
to solve questions, ^hey have been impregnated with the method of 
ithe mathematical sciences. That aim will be attained only if the 
attention of the pupils i» kept constantly on the bonds of logical 
dependence which bind a new trutfi to truths already known. That 
is not achieved if there are presented (to the pupils demonstrations 
and solutions that they understand and remember for some fcima 
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perhaps, but whose mechanism has not been grasped by their minds 
or whose reason for being is not apparent to them. 

The way to success is to present each new proposition in a manner 
to suggest to the pupils a course to follow in order to reach the 'demon- 
stration or,, the solution, either by having them discover the known 
propositions from which they will be able to associate the hypotheses 
to reach a conclusion, or by having th$m reach a conclusion drawn 
ffom successive propositions whose verity is sufficient for the conclu- 
sion, or even by associating in some measure these two methods of 
research after both have been proved separately. 

Appb'ed from the beginning of the reasoned instruction in mathe- 
matics, this method leads the pupil to approach every proposition in 
active reflection so that an expose does not address itself merely to 
his passive receptivity and his formal memory, and that by as much 
more so as the expose is nearer to perfection. Habituated to approach 
difficulties by an active effort of the mind, the pupil in the applied 
work that is asked of him will not be abandoned to the hazards of 
h ft Ppy inspiration. But in the presence of a question somewhat 
related to mathematics he will know how to reduce it either to a solu- 
tion or to a radical difficulty that he recognizes as beyond his powers 
and f?r which it is necessary for him to have the help of a specialist. 
May not that reasonably be attained in every cultured man? 

A proper use of the resources of mathematics supposes that the 
searcher has an ample provision of known propositions one of which 
he will apply, after reasoned choice, to the question proposed to him. 
The memory of statements ofc previous verities plays an indispensable 
rdle in his work. But it is well to make a classification of the verities 
committed to memory. When the teacher has in mind a part of the 
course making a clearly limited whole, he should select some, generally 
a very few, of the fundamental propositions; he will point out the 
dependence of others on these and that work of review and classifica- 
tion will assure retaining the essential aind help also in remembering 
the others, at least in the pupils of ready memory. That done, 
without doubt- it will happen that in the course of a solution the 
average pupil, of rebellious memory, will go too far and pass over ®n 
the way some known proposition, a point of departure for a more 
rapid solution; but is that a use any the less happy of the mathe- 
matical method? On the contrary, in case of active research, similar 
slownesses are not a loss of time. They rouse lang uishin g memories 

and each one of them contributes to preparation for future researches 
more economical. 

Supervised study. —Do calculations Vith clear, full showing of the 
operations. Find the outline of a demonstration or solution that 
the pupils have before them. Arrange the scheme of dependent 
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relations between the parts of one chapter or one theory, and dis- 
tinguish the essential and the secondary propositions. Find in a 
theory the applications mediate or immediate of a given proposition. 
Find the demonstration or the solution of a problem: (a) the point 
of departure being given by the pupils; ( b ) the point of departure 
being soGght by the pupils. 

A. Middle Schools for Girls (Section of General Instruction) 

First Year , ' 

Arithmetic. (A) Practical. — Review and application of the work of 
the fifth and sixth years of the primary school. Usual' problems of 
specific weights of solids and liquids, means, mixtures, and alloys; 
methods of reducing to a unity; proportional parts, loss and gain, 
bounties aj^d tares expressed in per cent, simple interest and com- 
mercial discount. (B) Theory— In studying the processes of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division, the teacher will 
always begin by showing the truth of the process with individual 
examples; after that he will give an intuitive demonstration of the 
theorem, and later go to the abstract demonstration. If the last 
seems too difficult for pupils of the first year, he will reserve it for the 
second and third. In work requiring the different opera tioas, he will 
insist particularly on the propor order of using them. The four 
fundamental operations with whole numbers; simple letter formulas 
for each ; these operations extended to ordinary fractions and decimal 
numbers; aliquot parts; simple calculations on concrete numbers such 
as time, arcs to angles, etc. 

Intuitive geometry . — Straight line and plane, segments; circles, 
arcs, central measure of the angle ; use of the rule, divided rule, 
square, compass, and protractor. Simple and intuitive study of 
geometrical forms. Areas of the square, rectangle, parallelogram, 
diamond, trapezium, polygons, and circle. Volumes of the prism, 
cylinder, pyramid, cone, and sphere. 


Second Year 




Arithmetic. (A) Theory. — Review of the previous year. Equali- 
ties and inequalities; powers; division of two whole numbers; general- 
ized fractions; agreement of two^numbers; numerical proportions, 
direct and inverse proportion. (B) Practical.— Graded problems in 
$he work of the previous year; intuitive algebra leading to the equa- 
tion of the first degree; solving problems by the proportion method; 
simple interest and commercial discount to develop the formula (a) to 
find the expression of the value of one of the factors in the problem; 
and (6) to find a practical method of calculating interest and discount. 
Applications. 
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Geometry. Elementary notions, axioms; angles; triangles, per- 
pendiculars and obliques, right triangles, equal triangles; definition of 
the geometric locus, locus of a point equidistant from two points or 
two right lines; parallels; sum of the angles of a triangle, of a convex 
polygon. Applications. 

Third Year 

Arithmetic. Principal theorems relating to division; quotient of 
two whole numbers to nearly 1/n; special case where n is a power of 
10; quotient of two decimal numbers to nearly 1/10‘; the greatest 
common divisor; factors and prime numbers, the least common' 
multiple; square root of whole, fractional and decimal numbers. 
Applications. 

Algebra. Reviewing the fundamental operations with their letter 
formulas; relative or qualified numbers, numerical scales, algebraic 
fractions; algebraic calculation, monomials, polynomials; the four 
fundamental operations with algebraic quantities; equalities, identi- 
ties, equations of the first degree and rules for solution with one 
unknown quantity. 

Geomeiry. Review. The plane figures, figures symmetrical with 
regard to a point or a right line; circles, right line intersections, 
tangents, arcs, chords, graphic problems, geometric loci. 

B. Middle Schools for Boys (Section of General Instruction) 

The programs for first and the second year differ little from those 
for the girls. 

Third Year 

Arithmetic. The program for the girls plus varied problems on the 
least common multiple, insurance, mutualities, Government bonds, 
obligations and actions of societies, savings banks under national 
guarantee, compound interest, and annuities with use of tables. 

Algebra Multiplication and division of polynomials, factoring, 
divisors and multiples; rational fractions; equations with one un- 
known; systems of equations of the first degree with two or more 
unknowns, methods of solution, cites impossible of solution; simple 
ideas of calculating two radicals. 

Geomeiry. — Circle. Intersection of line and circle, tangents, arcs, 
chords, measurement of angles, graphic problems; proportionals; 
similar triangles and polygons; equivalent figures; Stewart's theorum; 
proportional segments, the inscribed quadrilateral; graphic problems 
in proportional lines, similar and equivalent figures; geometric loci; 
surveying, use of instruments, leveling. The work must be made as 
practical as possible. 
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PHYSICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES 

Methods . — The aim is to initiate the pupils into methods of obser- 
vation and of applied experimentation in the matter or phenomena 
with which they are dealing. The natural sciences’ appeal to reflec- 
tive observation: Inquiry into the characteristics of the things studied, 
comparison of these characteristics by grouping the resemblances and 
’-the differences, from which comes the establishment of classifications. 
The physiological study of living beings must be kept to those phenom- 
ena that can be observed directly. Those requiring a knowledge of 
physics or chemistry must be taught later. Experimental physics 
includes the qualitative examination, of phenomena and the measure- 
ment of those that can be expressed in very simple mathematics. 
Striking facts, the easiest to reproduce, to observe, and to measure 
will be presented. In third-year chemistry a certain number of simple 
and compound substances are studied frqm a descriptive point of 
view. The teacher will conduct a few useful experiments, direct the 
pupils’ observation, have them tell what they have seen and later 
write it in their notebooks. 

Supervised study . — Description of a plant or an animal by a ques- 
tionnaire furnished them. Determination of a vegetable or an 
animal species. Accounts of experiments made in class or at home. 
Preparation of a question, from the manual, that will be taken up by 
the teacher at the next lesson. 


L 

bn 


Firtt Year 


Zoology (two lessons weekly in the first two trimesters). — Human 
anatomy: the skeleton, muscles, nervous system, and sense organs. 
Digestive, circulatory, respiratory, and excretory systems. Study of 
types chosen from omo^r the best known and most widely distributed 
zoological groups. To nie principal hypes are added some secondary 
types and resemblances and differences are pointed out in such a way 
as to show the dominant characteristics of the group to which the 
different types belong. The principal types are studied as. to exterior, 
salient anatomical and ^ethnologic characteristics, and as to habits. 
The rabbit and other gnawing animals; the cat and other carnivora, 
the mole and other insectivors; an ape, the principal apes; a bat; the 
horse and the pachyderms; the elephant; the cow and the ruminants; 
comparison of the principal orders and dominant characteristics of 
the mammals. 


Botany (two lessons weekly for the third trimester). — Analysis 
from the organographic and ethologic point of view of flowering plants, 
chosen according to their seasons of bloom, from among the following: 
Tulip, ficaria, anemone, hyacinth, stitchwort, gilliflower, Solomon’s 
seal, marigold, broom, rape, cherry, pear, buttercup, cytisus, iris, 
strawberry, eglantine, com poppy, flax, swAet peas, bullfinch, Clema- 
tis, monkshood; lily, potato. ^ y| 
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Second Year 

Physics (one lesson weekly throughout the year).— The study will 
deal only with the essential principles. Matter, its properties, the 
molecule, cohesion, etc.; inertia,' force; movements, uniform right line 
and uniformly varied (without formulas); forces, measurement and 
composition, work, power, simple machines; weight, as a force; fall- 
ing bodies, center of .gravity; equilibrium; the balance, weights. 
Hydrostatics; aerostatics; heat, temperature, the thermometer, quan- 
tity of heat, the calorie; changes in states of bodies, fusion and solidi- 
fication, crystallization, boiling, evaporation, the cold of evaporation, 
condensation of vapors, distillation. Transmission of heat, conduc- 
tion, convection, radiation, dew, and hoar frost. 

Zoology (one lesson a week for the first two trimesters) —The 
pigeon, the cock and the Gallinacese, 4>errows; the owl and the rapa- 
cious birds; the duck and the web-footed birds; the stork and the stilt- 
walkers. Comparison of the principal orders and dominant charac- 
teristics of the classes of birds. The lizard and the reptiles; the frog 
and the batrachians; the carp and some fishes. Comparison of the 
different classes and dominant characteristics of some branches of the 
vertebrates. 

Botany (one lesson weekly during the third trimester).— Analysis 
from the organographic and ethologic point of view#f some flowering 
plants, chosen according to the season of bloom, among the following: 
Narcissus, lilac, colt’s foot, cowslip, dandelion, nettle, bindweed, 
pentstemon, delphinium, carrot, snapdragon, digitalis, flax, mallow' 
bluebell, bluebottle, corn-flower, marigold, great marguerite, and 
elder. Some elementary principles of classification. Show the essen- 
tial resemblances in some family types. as crucifers, caryophyllacete, 
papilionaceae, umbellifer®, labiatse. 

Third Year 

Physics (one hour weekly for the year).— Teach only the essential 
principles. Light; electricity; magnetism. The teacher will aug- 
ment the illustrative material at his disposal by taking the pupils on 
visits to shops to show how the natural eneigy in oil, petrol, the wind, 
and water is transformed into mechanical eneigy by steam engines, 
explosion motors, windmills, and turbines, and changed later into 
electrical energy by dynamos, transported a distance, and used for 
light, heat, railroads, and chemical energy. The pupils must be given 
some ideas of graphs and their uses. 

Chemistry (one lesson weekly for the first two trimesters).— (A) 
Descriptive ideas— Oxygen and hydrogen, water, carbon, carbon di- 
oxide, cleaning gases. Combustion. Chlorine and its compounds; 
sulphur and its compounds; nitrogen and its compounds; phosphorus. 
(B) Synthetic idea^— Chemical phenomena, the use of chemistry, 
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mixtures and compounds, hypotheses as to the composition of matter, 
different chemical operations, metals and metalloids, acids and 
hydroxides, the acid function, the base function, salts, the laws of 
combinations. 

Animal and vegetable physiology (One lesson Weekly for the third 
trimester). (A) Animal. Summary of digestion, circulation! res- 
piration, and excretion, with ideas of hygiene relating to each. 
(B) Vegetable. — Summary of germination, nutrition through roots 
and leaves. 

COMMERCIAL SCIENCES 

Methods . — The commercial sciences should be made practical by 
placing the pupils as nearly as possible in the mental attitude of actual 
practice and having them apply the rules they learn. Among these 
conditions are a clear and vital representation of the operations 
studied, the relations they imply, and of the organization in which 
these laws and customs are used. The explanations of the different 
elements will be made with each type of operations during the class 
or at opportune times. Associate closely the theory and the prac- 
tice; the first should never be studied for itself but always for the 
needs of the second. Theoretical ideas of documents always neces- 
sitate analyzing actual documents; those that relate to accounting 
will be taught along with the accounting operations in which they 
function. 

Supervised study— All the practical work. 

• Third Year 

Commercial arithmetic. Review of interest and discount, com- 
mercial methods of calculating them. Have the pupils learn the rapid 
methods used in practice. Attach importance to doing computations 
so they can be proved. If an approximation is needed,' have it ex- 
pressed only in real units. 

Organization. Documents. — Notes, bills, receipts, quittances, 

letters of exchange, orders, credits, bank drafts, checks, postal orders, 
bank clearances, postal clearances, assignments, letters of credit. 
Recovering quittances and effects by post. Postal rates. Organiza- 
tion of domestic commerce, its intermediaries, insurance, transpor- 
tation, shipments. Principal commercial obligations. Show the 
pupils an abundance of examples of the different kinds of commercial 
papers. 

Accounting— Assets and liabilities at the beginning of an enter- 
prise. Capital. Inventory. Balance sheet. Modifications of 
assets a£d liabilities. Calculating the results of a balance sheet, j 
Amortization. Gams on merchandise. Table of profit and loss. 
Calculating the net result of an enterprise with the aid of a table. 
The ordinary accounting books, those prescribed by law, the journal, 
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the ledger. Theory of double-entry bookkeeping. Classifying 
accounts. Study of different accounts. Inventory, closing the 
journal and ledger. For practical exercises the pupils will keep a 
set of double-entry books. They will follow some commercial trans- 
action from its beginning through all its phases. At the close of the 
school year the teacher will give some principles of centralization. 

4 DRAWING 

Methods .— Drawing has here a general educational aim. Eliminate 
the fantastic elements. The instruction is not intended to give 
occasion for the little personal talents of the pupils, nor prepare 
them for schools of applied art, nor to amuse them without real edu- 
cational profit. The lessons in geometrical drawing aim: (1) To 
teach the pupils the practical manipulation of instruments in precise 
tracings of technical designs, orthogonal projections, etc.; (2) to 
initiate the pupils in making sketches of ordinary objects and in 
exercising their reflective, reasoning, and critical faculties. As much 
as possible the lessons in geometrical drawing should accord with 
the course in geometry, but they should not be merely an elaboration 
of the tasks in geometry. The domain of geometrical drawing is 
large enough so that the teacher may select the applications to the 
theoretical course. It will rest on its own merits-, fulfill its own pur- 
pose, and aid the work in mathematics. The technical drawing will 
be based on methodical instruction, reasoned and intuitive from the 
principles of orthogonal projections, taught by the teacher at the 
beginning of the third year of studies. The work should be easy and 

progressive. It should not be neglected; it has an important place 
in the curriculum. 

The value of rapid sketches made from nature is indisputable It 
should be the almost exclusive object of nature drawing. The teacher 
will use it to develop rapid observation, and the spirit of synthesis, 
and to give the pupils a habit of summary notation, significant, 
comprehensive, and decisive. The geometric solids, abandoned for 
many yearn under the pretext that they are not attractive to the 
student should be brought back to a place of honor, because more 
than other models, they initiate the pupils into the proportions of a 
whole and of its parts and Tielp him to realize faulty perspectives. 
Ihiylrawing does not leave anything to improvization, to the pic- 
turesque. It is a rigid master, perhaps, but it teaches surely. 

Decorative composition should not be considered a game or a 
chance or a happy turn of the hand, furnishing some improvised and 
interesting results. This branch of the program requires, apart from 
8 ° m ? ^P 1 ® exercises in the application of theoiy, multiple analyses 
o the representations of varied objects used in the decorative art 

It does not, need it be said, lead to professional schools or schools of 
decorative art. 
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History of art in its general form here should be given in talks from 
some concise notes. The teacher should not try to furnish a list of 
artists, works, biographies, nor give a scientific course in art and 
archeology. The time is too short for that. He will speak more 
as an artist than as a historian. He will see and sense the elements 
constituting a work; conception, form, technique, and show the 
elements that have value in marking its charcter and constituting 
its beauty. 

A. Middle Schools for Girls 

First Year 

Plastic drawing. Essential principles of the perpective, practical, 
and intuitive exercises. Drawing from nature, sketches in black 
and colors of ordinary objects and simple geometric solids. Memory 
drawing. Decorative composition. The theory of colors, applica- 
tions. Elementary ideas of the historjr of the plastic arts in connec- 
tion with the program of history in the first year. 

Second Year ^ 

Geometric drawing .— Very simple constructions with the right line 
and the circle. Analysis of geometric solids. 

Plastic drawing . — Drawing from nature; memory drawing; deco- 
rative composition, the elements of fauna and flora, invention, con- 
ventionalizing, plane decoration, application of tl*e principles of 
harmony of colors. Simple ideas of the history of art in connection 
with the program of history in the second year. 

* 

Third Year 

Geometric drawing. Principles and practical applications of accords 
in iechmcal drawing. Geometric solids, regular pyr ami d**, the right 
cylinder and the cylinder of revolution used clearly and to scale in 
working drawings; the use of India i nk 

Plastic drawing . — A continuation of and. more advanced than that 
of the second year. History of the plastic arts and principally of 
art in Belgium, in connection with history in the third year. 

B. Middle Schools for Boys 

First Year 

Geometric drawing .— Simple constructions with the right line and 
circle; analysis of geometrical solids. 

Plastic drawing . — The same as for the girls. 
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Second Year 

Geometric drawing —As in the third year for the girls. 

Plastic drawing. As in the second year for the girls. 

Third Year 

Geometric drawing .— Orthogonal projections: The point, the right 
line, plane, polygons, circle, the prisms in simple positions. All 
used clearly in working drawings. 

Plastic drawing . — As for the girls. 

MANUAL WORK AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Middle Schools for Girls 

Methods .— The course for girls is to prepare them for the many 
duties of the housewife; sewing, knitting, mending, cleaning, cookftig, 
etc. The pnmaiy school has taught the pupils different kind of 
•handwork. The teacher should assure herself that the habits and 
processes acquired are good and that the attitudes have in them nothing 
of defection. The review exercises will vary according to the pupils: 
they should be such as will prepare for the work of the program. 
The tasks will offer opportunity to apply- the motifs of ornamenta- 
tion developed in drawing. From the first year the pupils will be 
taught the use of the sewing machine. Each should have a loose- 
leaf notebook and a colored envelope in which to care for the patterns 
cut. The course, should help in the development of the msthetic 
sense. The domestic-science teachers will work with the drawing 
teachers so that the latter may furnish the necessaiy indications for 
making embroidery, dress trimmings, etc., which will change with 
ne fashions. In the domestic economy course, the teacher will 
emphasize its importance frem the point of view of the well-being 
and even the happiness of the home, and the necessity for the girl 
to know it thoroughly. She will teach the girls methodical and 
persistent application. The practical exercises will be always done 
with the indispensable explanations. In time the pupils will be 
called upon* to do things on their own responsibility 

. Manual Work 

J* * 

Fir el Year 

Crocheting a child’s garment; knitting a pair of slippere, mending; 
making a dress; the cross-stitch, quilting, chains, braid, the plume: 
embroidery m simple forms. 
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Second and Third Years 

More advanced work along the same lines. 

Domestic Economy 

First Year 

Theory. Class talks on ventilation, choice of materials, choice and 
purchase of furnishings for the kitchen, diningroom, bedroom; heat- 
ing and lighting, care and use of the different apparatus for each- 
care of bnen; sample data on tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

Practice . — Opening and closing doors and windows, handling class 
objects in silence, cleaning the house, cleaning the kitchen and its 
utensils, laying the table, serving, making beds, caring for the heat 

and lighting equipment, caring for linen and clothing. Preparing 
^beverages. & 

Second Year 

Theory. Cleaning and repairing clothing.* The clothing for a' 
young woman, itkqmintenance and care. 

Common ways nfpfcsmrving eggs, butter, the legumes, and fruits, 
simple ideas about milk rind its derivatives, eggs, butter, fruit; com- 
position, qualities, nutritive value, digestibility. Ways of serving 
and of associating them. 

Practice .— Washing and Repairing household linen and articles of 
clothmg of graded difficu ty. Culinary preparations of graded 
difficulty. 


Third Year 


Theory. Importance of good cooking; qualities of the housewife. 
Dimple ideas on the comm< n foods. Ways of serving. Arranging 
menus. ‘Ceremonial meals. Ideas of household accounting. 

Practice .— Preparing different kinds of foods, calculating the price 
of each preparation, keeping an expense account. 

Manual Work 
Middle Schools for Boys 

Methods. Hand work in secondary .education has a twofold objec- 
tive. It is a means of developing manual aptitudes; but the fact 
should not be lqst sight of that, well understood, hand work is a 
factor in.intellectual education that no other can replace in the special 
function it fills. The course will include a coordinated series of proj- 
ects each one of which will proceed as follows: Under the direction of 
the teacher the pupil will determine the total of the qualities and 
attributes that the thing to%e made should have, its form, dimensions, 
materials, parts, and how they are united. The object must be ex- 
pressed first in a working drawing which shows, if necessary, the 
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geometrical aspects; later it will be realized by methods suited to the 
material chosen. The work will bring in materials and tools of which 
the teacher must explain the uses and the conditions in which they 
may be used. He must be careful to teach correct attitudes and 
economy of effort in the use of the tools. Most of the pupils have 
done some manual-. work in the primaiy school; the teacher will find 
out what, and will Eliminate from the program any that will be mere 
repetition without educational value. The class in manual work can 
me u e several groups of pupils differently occupied. A certain coor- 
dination between the course in manual work on the one hand and 
those m drawing, geometry, and the physical and natural sciene’ea on 
the other, should b<4 arranged. The courses in sciences should often 
furnish the pupils ideas of things to be made. 

1 

1 First Year 

^ - 

Elementary technology: Paper, cardboard, tools; their qualities 
uses, and care of to^ls. Paper work, construction of geometrical 
figures, bnstol board, \cqnstruction of geometrical solids; cardboard 
arranging pictures on pardboard, making diagrams, etc. Modeling’ 
qualities, preparation, tod care of plastic earth. Exercises in model- 
ing from natural objects. . 

Second Year 


(A) In schools without shops. Continuation of the work in card- 
board and in clay modeling from natural objects. Exercises in cut- 
ting, heating, bending, and handling glass and glass tubes in connec- 
tion with the course in physics and chemistiy. 

(B) In schools with shops. Woodwork, the kinds of wood, tools 
making small pieces of equipment to be used in the school laboratories' 
making different kinds of joints. Iron work, uses of the tools' 
making simple objects. 

• PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Gymnattice, Swimming, Gaines 

Preliminary remarks . — The teachers should not neglect any 
occasion to teach the pupils, always in the form of practical advice 
the rules of hygiene. Proper ventilation of the building should be 
t assured at all seasons of the year. The teacher? should always, 
require of the pupils a bearing suited to the needs of their proper 
develqpment. To avoid bad postures in class each pupil will be seated 
at a desk appropriate for his height and have a place chosen to suit 
his visual and auditive acuity. Observing these regulations has a 
fine influence on the bearing, health, and discipline of the pupils. 
Ihe teacher in preparing his lessons will follow the typical program 
for gymnastics. He will take special account -of the physiological 7 
phenomena of the prepuberty and puberty periods. He will even- 
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tually introduce into the program corrective, relieving, respiratory, 
and quieting exercises and will combine the lessons in such a way as 
to avoid loss of time, notably- by using as much as possible simul- 
taneous work. He will not omit frequently calling ttf attention of 
the pupils to the purpose of the exercises and the aim of the course. 

k 

First Year $ 

Educational gymnastics. Games.— It is notorious that from the 
pomt of view of physical education, the first year is always lacking 
in homogeneity. That is why, in view of our present organization of 
instruction, in default of the physiological grouping of the pupils, it 
* is useful in this class to make a systematic review of the program of 
the three primary degrees. During that repetition the teacher of. 
physical education should particularly attempt to obtain from all 
the pupils a rigorously correct, precise execution of the attitudes, 

positions, and elpmentaiy exercises that are the basis of the later 
education. 

Swimming. Precautions to be taken before, during, and afttf the 
lesson. Preliminary exercises to familiarize the beginners with the 
water, entering the water, Uttle games. Placing the head under 
water breathing, opening the eyes. Lying on the back (with help), 
breathing. Lying on the back; movement of the limbs (with help), 
reathing. The same without help. Arm movements, swimming on 
the back, watching the breathing. Coordination of arm movements 
In this class the teacher should have twd groups— the beginners and 
the swimmers. The latter should never be left to themselves. The 
teacher will help to perfect their movements; he will finally appeal for 
theu cooperation in mutual instruction. 

, Second Year 

Educational gymnastics. Games.— Graded exercises in the different 
phases of educational gymnastics, and games suited to the psycho^ . 
physical development of the pupils. 

Swimming. Review the program of the first year.. Group exer- 
Diving Entenn ^ the Water leap, with and without the spring. 

Third Year * . - .. 

Educational gymnastics. Games.—' The same as for the second year 
Swimming. Program of the Qrst and second yearn. .Teaching the 
back crawl ” and the crawl, diving with a spring. 

* MUSIC 

Methods. The course in music in the secondary schools has a 
purely educational aim — through the exercise of the singing voice 
to train the ear in musical perception and to develop musical taste. 
The course should differ radically from those in the conservatories 
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end schools of music that prepare musicians and virtuosos The 

‘JT7 °l mU8 “ playa a P urel y secondary part in the secondary 
school. Every lesson should include the surging ofyme or more songs 

already known or the study of a new songJ&eoV will be taught 
only so far as it is necessaiy to make the execution possible. 

The teacher will combine for the three classes a repertoire of graded 
songs chosen for their .esthetic qualities in a popular son^ hook or 
from the works of composers. On the basis of this knowledge, small 
but effective, brought to the pupils in the first year of studies, he will 
carefully^ search out the new ideas necessaiy in the execution of each 
selection he will arrange the classes m the order of increasing diffi- 
culty; and the course will be graded so that passing from one selection 
to another requires the application of only a very small number of 
new difficulties. The tone and scale exercises and the musical dic- 
tation prepare or control the development of the ear and the voice 

complicated 10 ^ forgood execution of songs more and more 

First Year 

Singing weU-known songs, sh|dy of new songs- selected for in- 
creasing difficulty. Review of the work in the third degree of the 
primary school. Graded musical principles preparing for the study • 
of new songs. Exercises in intonation and rhythm. Dictation. 


Second and Third Year 


Singing common songs. Study of new songs of graded difficufty. 
Principles leading to preparation for new songs. Exercises in nota- 
tion and rhythm. Dictation. 

COURTESY 

{Eight conferences a, gear for each clots in the three years ) 

/rw/mefiorw.-— These conferences are held in the maternal language 
of the pupils at intervals as regular as possible, preferably by the head 
o the school, or failing that, by the teachers better qualified because 
of their age or their control over the classes. On the part of the pupils 
each conference includes a r6sum6 which takes the place of a compo- 
sition in the first language. The r&umSs are examined and graded like 
other lessons. « Attendance At tfcp conferences,^ obligatory. The pro- 
grams are the same for the three classes, being more or less extended ac- 
cording to the age of the pupils and even according to the milieu and cir- 
cumstances. The fundamental principles should be repeated each year. 

Program . Courtesy and personal dignity. Propriety, clothing 
earing, language. Courtesy in one’s relation to others. The family 
sc ool, society, street, common means of transportation and trips in 
general. The salutation, presentations. Manners at table visits 
important affairs of life, rejoicings, and mournings. Correspondence' 
true and false politeness. 
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GREEK AND LATIN 

On pages 58 to 62, Greek and Latin for the entire six years of 
secondary education, are outlined. 

SECTION II. SECONDARY EDUCATION OF THE HIGHER 
DEGREE: THE THREE UPPER CLASSES OF THE ATHENfiES 
AND COLLEGES 


Instruction in the secondary schools of Belgium has mdcli similarity 
to a plan formerly used in some sections- of the United States and 
known as the “spiral method.” It consists in continuing a subject 
over a number of years and treating each phase of it two or more times 
but intensifying and broadening the student’s knowledge of the 
different phases with each successive repetition. Short intensive 
courses are not favored. Election of curricula rather than of subjects 
and relian.ce on long-time courses rather than on brief, intensive one 9 
are two of the fundamental differences between the Work of the 
secondary school in Belgium and those in the United States. 

Curricula . — The athenees and colleges offer four curricula oV divi- 
sions, two each in the aneient and the modern humanities. In the 
three upper classes they are the continuations or extensions of the 
subjects given in those four divisions in the three lower classes of the 
athen^e or the three years of the middle school. 

The programs of study for the four'divisions follow. * 


* 4 • 

Table 8. — Program of studies in the ancient humanities — Greek-Latin, and Latin - 

mathematics divisions 


[a, b,c, d, e. In the royal dtifintes where It can be arranged , the pupils may choose among the courses a b 
c, a, nnd e, so as not to have more than 34 or less than 33 hours a week. The choice between the third 
lanKuaKe and the fourth language on the one hand, and the complements of physics on the other hand 
should always l>e possibly The choioe is made at the beginning of the fourth class; at the request of the 
head of the family it roa.TOo changed at the beginning of the third class] 


• • 

* 

Subjects of Instruction 

Hours per week by class 

Third class 

Second 

class 

Rhetoric 

1 

* 

2 

" - 3 

4 

Religion and morals or morals 

2 

i 

2 

i 0 

Latjn 

a 

A 

A 

A 

Greek 1 

w 

4 

0 

A 

0 

1 

First language . . 

4 

A 

Sertjitd language * 

4 

* 

4 

Third language # ' 

( 2 )a ( 2 )* 

( 2)8 ( 2 )* 
( 2 )b ( 2 )* 

3 

( 2)8 ( 2 >* 
( 2 )b ( 2 )* 

Fourth language 

History and geography 

3 

3 7* 

2 

Mathematics 


o 

<1 » *T« 

Physical and natural sciences 

& l 

2 

3 7 

. 2 

Complements of physics 

(Do 1 * 

(1) c 1 * 

( 2 ) d 2 - 

(no , I*. 

( 2 )d 2 * 

« 

Drawing 

Physical education 

o 

Music 

( 1)0 

d 

(\\a 

7 

/IU 




vue 

Total Including hours of supervised study. _ 

/ 23 or 34 

\ 33‘+<2)« 

33 or 34 

33 or 34 

m 

33+ (2)* 

33+(2)* 


Not*. Figures marked with an (•) relate oHfcr to the Latin 'mathematics division. Not more than 14 
hours a week are allowed in the Greek- La tin division; not more than 36, in the Latin-mathematlcs. 

1 0 reek Is omitted entirely from the L&Sfh-mathematlcs division ... . ... 

\ * • 
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Table 9, 


Program of studies in the modern humanities— scientific, and commercial 
g divisions 


Subjects of Instruction 


Hours per^Bk by class 


i Third 1 Second 
, class class 


Religion and morals, or morals • 

First language 

Second language -■» — 

Third language 

Fourth language L . * , 

History and geozraDhv (3) 

Mathematics **’’*‘*"‘ * - 

Physical and natural sciences 7 

Complements of physics * i 

Commercial sciences * 1 

Drawing - 

Manual work * 2 

Physical education. . 

Music 

Stenography 


2 

5 

4 

3 

3* 

3 

2 * 

2 

(!)*, 

5 * 1 

ur 

(!)• 

( 2 ) 


(3) 


2 , 

5 

4 

3 

3* 

3 

2 m 

2 

(1) 1 
« 5* 

( 2 ) * 

*2" 
( 1 ) 
( 2 ) * 


First 

class 


(3) 


Total, Including hours of supervised study 7 31 + (3) 

',1 33* 


31 


(3) 

33* 


2 

5 

4 

3 

3 * 

3 

2 * 

2 

(!)• 

5* 

( 2 )* 

(D* 

( 2 ) # 


31 (3) 
33* 


’The fourth language is elective in the scientific division. 

in the oomptam.nl. tf 

OUTLINES OF THE COURSES ' ’ 

A. Ancient Humanities Greek-Latin Division 

RELIGION AND MORALS 

Religion.— The course is arranged by the minister who gives it ’ 
Morale. In the lower classes the teaching should be wholly practi- 
cal morals; in these upper classes questions of moral theory may b6 
approached, as far as these- questions are witljin the reach of the 
pupds. The program of. the upper classes includes both ancient 
and modern readings. Teachers are advised to 'give both a place 
in the count s in each class (year) in such a way. that at graduation the 
pupils Will have a good idea of how the ancient and the modem 
pluiosophies envisage great moral questions. Without abandoning 
the centers of interest (aoe.p. 36) they should to a certain extent take 
account of the chronological order in studying the torts of moralists, 
without making the course a history of philosophy. .More than in 
other classes the teacher should .decide very clearly, by himself 
or with his colleagues, the general plan of the course and choose for 
o reading and comments, texts appropriate to the degree of culture 
the pupils. He .will constantly appeal to their reflection, evoke 
memones, posit questions, and use for the most part the active method) 
He wuU frequently synthesize the ideas preseatod so as to assure logic 
ndumtyin the instruction. He will give to the teaching an objec- 
tivity and impartiality that will shelter it from all reproach He 
102296 — 32— — 5 , 
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will refrain not only from discussing his own principles of morals, 
but will avoid offending the religious opinions of the pupils or develop- 
ing ideas that may be considered as political propaganda. More 
than anywhere else, the teacher will here use tact, moderation, and 
tolerance. 

Among the books recommended are: 

Third Clast * 

- Dugard — La culture morale ; Thamin and Lapie — Lectures morales ; 
Xenophon — Mtmorables de Socrate (excerpts); La Bruy&re — Les 
Caractkres (excerpts) ; some biographies suited' to the age of the pupils. 

Second 

Dugard, Thamin and Lapie, and La Bruy&re as above, plus Cicreo — 
De I’Amitii; and Seneca — OEuvres morales (selected pages). 

' First 

Thamin — Extraits des moralistes; Plato — Apologie, Onion, Phtdon, 
Rdpublique (excerpts); Aristotle — Morale d Nicomaque ; Epictitus — 
Manuel; Marcus Aurelius — Pensies; Cicero — Les Devoirs; Seneca — 
(Euvres morales; and Pascal — Pens&es. 

LANGUAGES ^ 

Methods. — Space does not permit reproducing in full the instruc- 
tions, issued by the ministry, in methods of teaching the ancient 
languages, Latin and Greek . 6 They are strong, forceful, and a keen 
defense of the educational value of careful study of both. The con- 
ception is that the principles of* the grammar and the vocabularies 
needed are now fairly well established in detail. In the middle 
school years these are to be learned thoroughly; by constant repeti- 
tion, the keeping of notebooks, having exercises in oral and written 
themes, and other helpful devices, and patient work every day, the 
material part, of the languages is to be reduced to a state of automa- 
tism. For the three higher classes, the ministry says : • 

From the third class, when the young people are 15 or 16 years of age, purely 
linguistic questions without entirely disappearing should give place to moral, 
intellectual, and aesthetic considerations. This is the time when the mind needs 
most substantial nourishment; it is things themselveB that interest it; it begins 
to judge thoughts, sentiments, style, the art of a writer, to sense the awakening 
of the taste for great ideas and for literary forms, strong and clear. These new 
aspirations must be satisfied. They are retarded wffen difficulties of morphology, 
syntax, and lexicon spoil for them the joy and the profit in the study of letters. 

Still more. At this age pupils often take one or another definite direction. 
Doubtless the school ought not alone determine the personality of the young 

• Hereafter tbs word “olsas" will be omtttsd. 

1 Ministers des sciences et dee arts. Enseigoement moyen das dtfrt sapfeleur. Lenge w andsoiMa 
Instructions mfttbodologlqaee. Lttgs. Georges Thone. 1930. 
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sss with r: - ‘ h * -- 

thought for them — if a cultured t^hnr ho seem to have written and 

be armed with a refinement of critical n 6erieS ^ a K ' J '^ e tfmt reading they wii] 
in art, iiterature, f«“‘ Md acUon In"t‘n T’ M ‘ 0,6 “ d vulgar 

eierciae that moral influence which doea not U he ’ literature which does not 

attained! 8 D °t gi VCD i n ita ^^fhe'flnal^^ementUd ainfoTthe^humani^i^i^not 

LATIN 

Sixth 

Grammar and tmcoWarjf.-Systematie study of the retrular 

£*Z “ d 0CC f of the first elements of lesymZ ■ 

study of the vocabulary based on the texts read in class the 'words’ 
being ranked in grammatical order, then in the form of repetition in 

con etymologlcal or<,er - 0raI a nd written themes of reproduction 
conversation exercises on the text. Supervised study. ’ 

translation and explanation . — Graded texf* fmm n, j 

Epitome historae sacrae, De viris iUustribus, and V Epitome^ ^storiae 

Fifth 

tipe“ZT chss 6 abo fl vr mente “ d the USe 0f 10 o‘»er 

phI“;^L ,rom Uoraond ' Ca " 8 ** 

Fourth 

P^“a ^entaZr Z 

ZiXT* 1 8tUdy ° f 160368 6nd “ 0d “- othe Je^tsTs, > 

trwslariM; < ^rdsw^n^cansion^ 6C ^ Ca ^ ““ “ ““*» ** * 

relaZ^ZelJuTZrid 6 '^,^^ P^tably those chaptem 
modi B j , lglu J n - Ovid— MUamorphous, se ectione bv literarv 

ment an d from the point of ^ of GrMk . Roman 9 

study! 968 m 6IpreSS1Ve readin S and recitation. Supervised and home 

Third 

of of «•; careful 

tte-tul ° f “° d68 “ d *““• In o^er respect as in 
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Translation. — Livy — one book or preferably selections relating to 
the principal phases of Roman history. Virgil — Bucoliques, espe- 
cially the first and fifth; G&orgiqvss, some episodes such as the eulogy 
on Italy, the springtime and rural life, pastoral life among the Scyth- 
ians, etc. Caesar — De bello Gallico, free translation. Supervised 
study and home work. 

Second 

Grammar and style. — Summary review of the rules of syntax; the 
essentials of style; oral and written themes; supervised study. 

Prosody. — Ideas in connection with reading, scansion. 

Translation. — Cicero — Pro lege Manilla, Pro Archia; une Caialin - 
aire; Sallust — Catalina ; Virgil — Entide, passages chosen from Books 
I, II, and VI. Horace- 7 -Odes, preferably those that show Roman 
life, personality, art of poetry, and society. Livy — one book or 
selections. Exercises in expressive reading and recitation; supervised 
study. 

Versioris. — Supervised study and home work. From the beginning 
of the second class, the versions should be chosen to illustrate a brief 
survey of the history and literature, and taken from books and 
authors that can not, for lack of time, be read in class. 

Rhetoric (First) 

Grammar and style. — As in class 2, \rith a review’ of the grammar. 

Translation. — Cicero — Pro Mitone, Pro Murena; Choix de lettres; 
Extraits des oeuvres morales et philosopkiques; and free translations of 
Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, Pro rege Dejotaro and IV‘ Verrine. There 
should be time also for a review of Cffisar from the point of view of 
yds personality and Ids times. Horace— Art poetique, from the point 
of view of the evolution of literary theories, EpUres and Sqjlires 
cfynsies, Virgil — Eniide, free translations from the readings named 
for class 2 and in addition, if possible, the episodes of Evandre et 
Pallas, Nissus et Euryale, Mezance et Lausus. ’Tacitus — Agricola 
or dxcerpts. Seneca — Excerpts. Exercises in expressive reading and 
recitation. Supervised study. 

Versums . — As in the second. 

\ • GREEK " 

\ * ' Fifth 

Grammar. — Systemic study of the regular morphology up to and 
including; the liquid verbs; occasional study of elementary rules of 
syntax. 

Vocabulary. — Study of the vocabulary of the texts read in class, 
the words being arranged first in their grammatical order, then in 
the form of repetition, then in real or etymological order. 

Exercises. — Oral and written reproduction themes. Supervised 
study.* 1 
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Fourth 

Grammar and vocabulary. -Review of regular morphology; system- 
atic study of irregular declensions, some verbs in some irregular 

clasTi abovT 0431011 ^ ^ ^ 8JntaX- In oth «- respects as in 

Xenophon Anabase. In this class and the third 
he choice of reading should be preferably: (1) The principal parts of 

^ e t S rn°o^ fl S, Ih 43 r 6 CaU / e u 0 ^ ^U9, ^edition, the composition of 
his troops, the mutiny of the Greeks, the battle of Cunaxa, the mas- 

sacre of Clearque and his colleagues, the difficulties of the Grecian 

°l CjTUS and Xenopho ^ O) * he .too 

that describe the Persian Empire. From these excerpt, Aould 
be shown the patriotic and apologetic purpose of the author Ver- 
sions. supervised and home study. 

Third 

Grammar.— Review of regular and irregular morphology. Sys- 
tematic study of the syntax of the article and the use of The cases- 
occasional study of tenses and modes. Otherwise as in the fourth’ 
Jranalatwn.— Xenophon Ambase, in the first trimester, explained 
readings; in the second and third, free reading. Lucum-hs Song, 
or Charm. Herodotus— selections as varied as possible to show geog- 
raphy customs, war, politics,- historic truthfulness, and also fom 

and style. These will be synthesized to show Herodotus as a his-' 
ronan and writer. 

Second 

r 

Grammar. Review of the difficulties of the morphology and the 
use of cases; systematic atudy of modes and tenses. - Application in 
oral and written themfes. Supervised study. 

Prosody. Elementary ideas; scanning. ** 

nnffnlT^ 71 iw I?° nd and rhetoric classes the teachers need 
not follow the list of wc|ks named).— Kovner- Iliade, preferably pas- 

sages that have a poetioor moral value, those that show the Homeric 

civilization and permit following the development of the action in 

ite i principal phasbs. An anthology of Greek poetry intended to give 

a knowledge of poets not named in the program, especially the lyric 
poets. ?l ut ^—Fw de Dimosthine or Vie de Ciciron, Isocrates- 
Paniffynque d At hints. Herodotus-selections, or, Laden- Choix de ' 

recitation **** translfttion - Exe rcises in. expressive reading and 
Versions. — Supervised and home study. 
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Grammar. Reviarv/ the principal difficulties, especially the parti- 
cles, the attraction of the relative, the participle, the use of the 
infinitive with the article, hypothetic propositions and the use of 
&v. Applications in written and oral themes. Supervised study. 

Translation. — Demosthenes — Choose from an Olinthian, a Phillipic, 
the Lhscours sur la Paix, or the Harangue sur la Chersonese. Connect 
these with the course in history. Plato— Criton, Ion, Apologie de 
Socrate, Pfiedon, or selections. Sophocles or Euripides — tragedy. 
Homer — Iliade or Odyssee, free translation. 

Versions. — As for the second. 

French, the First Language 

For the sixth, fifth, and fourth, see the corresponding years (first 
second, and third) in the middle school, pages 37 to 39. 

Third 

iFrom the beginning of the third the program in French for both 
Flemish and Walloon pupils includes the same rubrics in both parts 
of the country. The distinction lies essentially in the quality and 
difficulty of the authors used in each regime. The lists of writers 
are complete enough for the teachers to choose those appropriate 
for classes of different strength. _ 

Phonics. — Review of previous years. 

Grammar.—- Occasional review of the chief difficulties. 

Vocabulary. — Idiomatic forms; elementary and occasional notions 
of etymology and of derivations; good sentence structure. Super- 
vised study. 

Authors. — Analysis of texts chosen from the works of the better 
writers, Short accounts of the writers used, * Manual — An anthol- 
ogy taking good account of the Belgian literary movement. J^exts — 
Selections from Corneille, Racine, Moli^re; Boileau — Art poitique, ch. 
1, ' Epttres, Satires , Lutrin ,■ Saint-Simon — Mimoires; Voltaire — His- 
toire du siicle de Louis XIV (excerpts), Histoire de Charles XII 
(excerpts); Montesquieu— Lettres persanes (excerpts); Lesage— et- 
cerpts; Chateaubriand— excerpts; Thierry — R6cits des temps mkro- 
vingiens, excerpts from Hugo, Balzac, and Flaubert. Expressive 
and recitation exercises from texts studied thoroughly in 
class -- Supervised study. 

t Titerary theory. Qualities of style, general principles of composi- 
tion, special rules for description, portraiture, and narration, formu- 
lated from the explanation of texts. Prose and poetry, their common 
differences and similarities, rhythm, general ideas of versification..: 
Keep unity in the expos6 of literary theory. 

Elocution.— Accounts of readings and the oral development of 
descrip tive'and narrative subjects chosen by the teacher or the pupil 
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under the direction of the teacher. Some literary analyses of short 
selections. 

Composition. Descriptions, portraits, narration, letters, proverbs 
and maxims. ' 

Second 

Vocabulary and phraseology.— As in the third. 

Authors . — -Analysis of epic and lyric selections, some pages from 
the principal works of historians, romancers, art critics, and scien- 
tmc writers. Readings from the works and excerpts chosen from 
the following list: One selection from Corneille, Racine, or MoliSre- 
Boileau Art poltique, Ch. II, Satires; La Fontain q— F ables; Buffon- 
Discours sur le style; V. Hugo— choices from each of Les Orientates 
Les Feudles d’Automne, Les chants *du crtpuscule, Voix inttrieures, 
Les Rayons et les Ombres, Les Contemplations, La Ugende des Sticks, 
La Preface de Cromwell. Lamartin e-Les Miditations (choice), Les 
NouveUes Meditations (choice), the chief lyrical works of Vigny and 

J\lU8S0t. 

Literary theory and history . — Special characteristics of poetiy. 
Study of epics and lyrics, study of literary history to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The essential facts of literary history 
^should be taught so as to orient the pupils in the evolution of litera- 
tm-e. Characterize briefly the great epochs not only by kind but 

chronologically and in large ensemble tables where the principal 
figures are shown. ^ r 

Elocution. See the third. Choose the selections to illustrate the 
history of literature. 

Composition— Poetic amplifications, literary analyses, short dis- 
sertations of a moral order, some letters. Permit the pupils to use 
poetry. 

* Rhetoric (First) 

Vocabulary.— See the third. 

Authors .— Analysis of some dramatic, oratorical, critical, moralist, 

and philosophical selections. Readings from the following list- 

Excerpts from Corneille, Racine, and Moline. V. Hugo-Hcmant- 

chosen scenes from Vigny and Musset; E. Augier — Le Gendre de 

M. Powr, Les EffronUs; Pailleron — Le monde oil Von s'ennuie; 

Rostand —Cyrano de Bergerac; Maeterlinck— L’Oiseau bleu; Bos-’ 

Buet—Oraisons junibres, Sermons; Mirabeaa — Discours; Lacordaire- ' 

Lonjtrences; Montalembert — Discours; Fenelon — Lettre sur les occu- 

pahons de VAcadbmie, Dialogue sur Veloquence; Rousseau — Lettres 

d d Alembert sur les spectacles. Pascal— Penskes; La £ruy6re — Les 

caracttres; excerpts from Rousseau, Voltaire, and Montesquieu. 

Literary theory and history .—' Theory of discourse and dissertation 

study of drama and oratory. Survey of the literary history of the 

eighteenth century and to our day, especially of the evolution of 

% 
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• romance and critique of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
French literature of Belgium. 

Elocution. — See the second. Talks by the pupils on various 
Subjects, followed by discussions led by the teacher. Exercises in 
improvisation. 

Composition. Dissertations, discourse, literary analyses, letters, 
supervised and home study. 

French — The Second Language * 

For the first three classes, see the corresponding years in the 
middle school, page 39, for the last three, see the corresponding classes 
in French as the first language, pages 62 to 64. 

Flemish — The First Language 

Eor'the first three classes, see the corresponding years in the 
middle school, pages 39 and 40. 

Third 

Phonics. — Review and exercises. 

Grammar— The language in general, written, spoken, its evolution, 
patois and dialects, language of the professions and of the crafts, 
language of culture, units of the language, place of the Dutch or 
Flemish language in the group of German idioms. 

Vocabulary. — See for French, page 62. 

Authors. Analysis and reading of works or excerpts from the 
following list: ^Yan Lennep —Onze Voorouders; Alberdingk Thijm— 

. De Organist van den Dorn; Geertruide van Oosten; De Oude fieer 
Smits Brieven en Uiiboezemingen; Virginie Loveling — Het lot der 
Kinderen; Augusta de Wit — Orpheus in de Dessa, Verborgen bronnen; 
Stijn Streuvels — Choix de ses oeuvres; Maurits Sabbe — De Filosoof 
van ’t Sashuis; Ledeganck— De Drie Zustersteden; Gezel le—Kerk- 
hofblommen; Van Beers — Begga, De Bestedeling. 

Literary theory.— ( The teachers of French and those of Flemish as 
the first language should take care to have a desirable unity in the 
expose of literary theory.) Qualities of style; general principles of 
composition; special rules for description, narration, and portraiture 
in the explanation of texts; prose and poetry; rhythm; general ideas 
of versification. 

# Elocution. Accounts of readings and oral developments of descrip- 
tive and narrative subjects. 

Composition, , Description, narration, portraiture, letters, proverbs, 
and maxims. Supervised study. 
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Grammar.— The nature, r61e, ard short historical view of the 
Flemish grammar; popular spirit and fantasy; proverbs and saws- 

names of persons and toponyms; borrowed words; characteristics of 
the .Flemish language. 

Vocabulary and ■phraseology , as in three. 

Authors -Analysis and explained reading of works or excerpts, 
argey epic aDd lync, such as: La chanson moyen-nterlandaise; 
VoM-fEuvm lyrupies (choice); Bilderdijk-ffiww lyrimies 
(choice) i Potguter—fLuvres en vers et en prose (choice); Alberdingk 
Thijm-Vondelportrdten; Hildebrand-CWa Obscura; Vosmaer- 
De 11 x 08 , excerpts; De Genestet — Sint Niklaasavond; De Mailbrief 
Fantasw; Gezelle— (choice); Pol de Kindsren der Men- 

schen P^—Maihvlde-Oydus; J. van Looy; Prose (choice), Het Slieren- 
gevecht, De Doodvan, mijn Poes; JL Couperus— some one^of his better 

H^eirlin^k— Zw de ^ npti ° M; ^ Lan S en(Ionck — Poesies (choice); 

Theory and literary history.— See the instruction for the second class 
in French, page 63. 

Elocution, as in bJie third. * 

Composition, as in the second class in French, page 63. 

' Rhetoric ( First ) 

Grammar and vocabulary. Literary >ngu age; evolution of the 
language W ° rdS; effeCtlV6 value * Short histoi 7 of the Flemish 

Authors — Analysis of dramatic, oratorical, critical, and moral or 
philosophic selections from the following list: Vondel— Une tragSdie- 
Schimmel Struensee ; Multatuli-Por^nscAoof, Woutertje Pieters’e 
( 1 st part); Rodenbach— GWran;'Hegenscheidt— Starkadd; Roland 
Holst van der Schalk-TTiomaa More; Vemey— Olden Bameveld, 
Jacoba van Beieren; Van Loo y—Jaapie; Heyermans-Op hoop van 
£egen; Verschaeve — Judas . * 

Justus van EBm—SpectatorUde Geschriften; Betje WolflF en Aagje 
Deken Sara Burger hart; Potgie ter J an, J annetje en hunjongsie Kind, 
Leven van Bakhuxzen van den Brink; Multatuli —Max Havelaar: 

osm&er—Amuzone; ^ljaepman— Menschen en Boeken; Fr. Van 
it«eden De Kleine Johannes . 

0 renu ' l J*' Kunel; .Geol-CMerzoek en Fantazxe; 
SS! ^•r-VvxMienlud, n, VeZpoozingen op 

erkundxg gebied; Beriage — Over bouwkunst; some excerpts from the 
Works of From, Allard Pierson, Busken Huet, Hu£o de Vries, Ver- 
meylen, Pereyn, etc. 


O 
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Theory and literary history . — As for the first in French, page 63. 
Elocution, as in the second abuve. 

Composition. — Dissertation, discourse, literary analyses, some 
letters, supervised and home study. 


Flemish — The Second Language 


For the first three years, see the corresponding years in the middle 
school, page-39. 


Third 


. Grammar and spelling. — Review; further study of morphology and 
syntax; special cases of separable and inseparable verbs; the cases and 
rules of agreement. Composition and derivatives. 

Vocabulary. — Systematic review. The country, its aspects. Prov- 
erbs and saws. Idioms. Families of words, synonyms. 

Explained reading. — Analysis of narrative and descriptive excerpts 
from contemporary authors to show the main characteristics and the 
life of the Flemish-speaking people. Explained readings from works 
or excerpts in the following list: 

Conscience — De Loteling, Bavo en Lieveken, Een goed Hart, De twee 
Vrjmden; Hilda Ram— E'en klaverken nil's levens akker; M. Sabbe — 
Bietje, Een Mei van vroomheid, De jilosooj van’t Sashuis; R. Ver- 
mandere — Van Zon Zaliger; A. Snieders — Verhalen; Tony Bergmann — 
Ernest Staas; Rosalie en Viiflfnie Loveling — Novellen; Top Naeff— 
School-idyllen. 

Elocution^- Ordinary conversation; accounts of reading done at 
home and oral r4sum6s of subjects treated in class. 

Composition. — Narrations, descriptions, ordinary letters, and easy 
subjects for study or vocabulary. 

Second 

y 

Grammar and spelling. — Occasional reviews, themes, supervised 
study. m 

Vocabulary, as in the third, above. 

Explained readings. — Analysis of more difficult excerpts. Short 
notices about the authors. The teacher will take care 40 show the 
large features of the development of the Dutch, literature to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Readings from the following 
listed works: Beets — Camera Obscura (the more simple portions); 
Alberdingk Thijm — De Organist van den Dom; Ledeganck — De drie 
Z/ustersteden ; A. Snieders (stories); Rosalie en Virginia Loveling 1 — 
novels) ;. Johanna van Woude — Oud Hollandsch Binnenhuisje. 

Elocution.- — Aa*ln the third above with the selections designed to 
illustrate the history of literature. • * 

Composition. — As in the third, above. / 
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Rhetoric ( First ) 

Grammar and spelling as in the second. 

Vocabulary.^ As in the third and second. Explained reading. 
Analysis of selections from the principal poets and prose writers- to 
illustrate the development of Dutch literature since' the eighteenth 
century. Selections taken from the following lists: Beets — Camera 
Obscura; Van Lennep —Onze Voorouders; Cremer— Nor ellen; Van 
Maunk Novellen; Van Nouhuys —Eerloos, Het Goudvischje • C 
Buyss e—Stemmmgen; Stijn Streuvels— Het Ghrierijke Licht ; Fab- 
ncius— Voile Hans; extracts from the works of literarv critics as 
Max Rooses, A. Vermeylen, J. Persijn, etc. 

Elocution. As in the second, above. 

Composition. As in the second, above. 


Flemish — The Third Language 

Flemish is taught as the third language in the last year of the 
middle school and the three #pper years of the ath6n6e. It is expected 
that th^work m the second class will be about the same as in the 
third class for Flemish as the second language, and that the final 
attainment in the rhetoric class will be equal to that in the second 
class for Flemish as the second language. 

— The Second Language 

In the first three classes the program is the same as in the cor- 
responding years of the middle school, page 39. 

Third 


Essentially the same as Flemish, the second language, in this class. 
1 he books listed for explained readings-! Ferdinand Schmidt— Die 
mbelungen; Chnstoph von Schmidt— Dae Tdubcheh; Wilhelm H. von 
Riehl— Die merzehn Notheljer; Friedrich Geret&cker— John Wells Die 
Stiej mutter; Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach— Schlosz- und Dorfge - 
echxehten Unse Koppen-Die Kleine Schneiderin; Peter Roseggei- 
Die Waldjugend, Als ich mol ein Waldbauembub war 


Second |v 

The same as Flemish, the second language-. The books listed are: 
Chmiusso— Defer Schlemihls Wundersame Geschichte; 4on Eichen- 
dorff— Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts; Clara Viebig— Der Kdse 
Der Jan und der Jup; Peter Rosegger-Dae Holzknechthaus, Das 
FeZeenWdnw,- Julius Mosen— Das Heimweh,; Storm— PoU Poppens- 

pdler; Wildenbruch— Neid, Kindertr dnen ;/ Keller— KUiZr machen 
Leute. \ „ / 
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4 ' 

( Rhetoric (First) 

The same as Flemish, the second language. The recommended 
readings are: Schiller — Der Spaziergang; Das Lied von der Gtocke; 
Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigien Niederlande. Goethe — Hermann 
und Dorothea, Die italienische Reise; W. Hauff — Lichtenstein ; Eduard 
Morike — Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag; Weber — Dreizehnlinden; 
von Scheffel — Der Trompetef von Sackingen ; A. von Droste-Hulshoff — 

Die Judenbuche ; 0. Ludwig — Zwischen Himmel und Erde; W. Bonsels — 

Die Diene Maja. 

German — The Third Language ' 

Sec the statement fdr Flemish, the third language, page 39. 

German — The Fourth Language 

t 

German, the fourth language may be taught in three upper classes 
of the ath6n6e. The .final attainment in the rhetoric class is expected 
to be about equal to that in the third class for German as the second 
language. / 

English — The Third Language 

In English as the third language the work for the fourth class 
in the ath£n6e corresponds to that for the second year of the middle 
school, see page 3Tpi4i^t for the third class of the ath6n£e corresponds 
to the third year of the middle school, page 40. 

• Second 

« 

. Phonics. — Review of the two previous years. ; 

Grammar and spelling. — Review; morphology and syntax; rules for 
the use of the article; special cases of plurals; the degrees of com- 
parison; usejtfT'the relatives; complete the conjugation of the verbs; * 
use of auxiliaries ; prepositions ; the theory of the adverb. Composition 
and derivation of w r ords; use of modes and tenses’. Exercises in appli- 
cation of these; themes; some dictation. Supervised study. 

Vocabulary. — On subjects taken from English city, country, in- 
dustrial, and commercial life. Idioms, spoken exercises, supervised 
study. \ 

Explained reading. — Texts in prose and verse; excerpts from the 
follo'wing list : Swift — Gulliver’s Travels ;Burnetb— Little Lord Fauntle- j 
roy; Lamb — Tales from Shakespeare; Longfellow — Evangeline. 

Elocution. — Language exercises with the,’ study of the vocabulary 
and the explained readings: Accounts and oral r6sum£s of the subjects 
treated in class. 

Composition. — Reproduction of explained texts; ordinary letters; 
accounts of walks and excursions; supervised and free study. 
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As for the second above. 

o ' 


Rhetoric (First) 

Grammar. Review, study from the grammatical point of view.of 
texts. Oral and written applications of the grammar. 

Vocabulary. Review; study of Great Britain; idioms and families of 
Avords. 

teplainr^readiy.-R&dmg of more' difficult excerpts; short 
sketches of the authors. Selections from the list below or that riven 
for the first class m modem humanities. Dickens— Chrtitmas Carol; 
Irving- The Sketch-Book; Kiphng-Ws from the Jungle; Shake! 
spear# Julius Csesar , The Merchant of Venice . 

Elocution and composition, 

English The Fourth Language 

fourth language is taught in the three upper classes 
of the -athenee. . The work corresponds to that of the fourth, third 
and second classes of English as the third language, pages 68 and 6<h 

' HISTORY 

M^ncUl fir8k ClaSSGS ' S6e histo1 ^ in the middle schools, pages 

Third 

* Ant ^ity and the mvMe a^.-(The teacher should.give the pupUs 
some odea of the most interesting conceptions of the prehistoric period ) 

A study of the civilizations of antiquity and the Arabic and Euro- 
pean civilizations of the middle ages. More detailed study of some 
of the most characteristic chapters of the histoiy of antiquity and the » 
middle ages as given in the first year of the* middle school, page 41 . 

Second 

More detailed study of the most characteristic phases of the periods 

° f hlSt ^ out i lmed in the programs for the second and third years of 
the middle school, page 41. 

Rhetoric (First) 

* More detailed study of the histoiy of Belgium as outlined in the 
program for the third year of the middle school, page 41 . 

GEOGRAPHY 

F °r the firet three classes, tp tfce corresponding years in the middle 
school, pages 41 and 42. ' ' 

Third 


Physical geography .of the great natural divisions of Europe. 
Economic and political geography of the principal nations pf Europe, 
specially the British Isles, and the nations bordering on Belgium. 
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Seconp 

Physical geography of the world other than Europe. Economic 
and political geography of some nations chosen by reason ofhheir 
importance in each of the great natural divisions. 

Colonization. — The great factors of economic life of the world; 
transportation by land, water, and air ; telegraph and telephone com- 
munication, radio. 

Rhetoric (First) 

Belgium, the physical geography of its natural regions, geologic 
ideas, aspect and nature of the .soil, climate, and resources. Agricul- 
ture, fisliing, industry, commerce, and roads of communication of 
Belgium. Its contacts with the principal countries of the world. 
Human geography o,f Belgium, ethnography. 

Organization of the Belgian nation. The constitution, its essen- 
tial articles. Publijg rights guaranteed by it. The legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers. Provincial and communal organization, 
religious organization, education, finances, the army, social legislation. . 

The physical, human, and economic geography of the Belgian Congo. 

Review of ideas of cosmography taughtr.in the third .year of the 
middle school, page 42. 

MATHEMATICS * * 

Mathe&atics for the first thr^e years is the samtf as for r the .cor- 
responding years in the middle school, pages 42 to 46. 

.. Third _ ' ’ > 

Arithmetic . — Cube root of whole numbers and decimals; valtie of 
an ordinary fraction to 1/10“; periodic decimals. 

Algebra . — Multiplication and division of polynomials; applications; 
factoring; rational fractions. EquaUties and inequalities; equations 
of the first degree with one unknown; problems and their solution. 
Graphic representations with axes of orientation; coordinates, abscis- 
sas; the functions of simple equations; applications. Simple ideas of 
radid&ld with the index 2 and their applications in geometry. . 
v Geometry .— Proportional lengths, sfegments, harmonic division. Sim- 
ilar plane figures; equivalent areas; relation of right triangle to 'any 
■ ether triangle. '‘Proportional segments of a circumference; fourth 
yfcnd mean proportional; division into mean and “extreme ratio. Plane 


surveying. 


Second 


, * ft # * 

Algebra . — ReView of whole and positive powers, the zero exponent; 
.arithmetical radicals qf any index; rationalizing fractions, fractional 
and negative exponents. Equations of the second degree with one 
unknown and the solutipn of some easy^ systems of them; the tri- 
' nomial; algebraic dotations of some geometric problems of the second 
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degree. Progressions, logarithms, tables, compound interest, and 
annuities. 

Geometry Inscribed polygons, calculating side and apothem in 
terms of the radius, areas. Circumference and diameter of a circle 
its area and that of a sector and of a segment. Right lines and 
planes, their intersections, parallelisms and perpendiculars, dihedral 
angles, tnhedrals. 

Trigonometry .—' The trigonometric functions and their relations. 
Solving nght and other triangles m simple cases. Areas Topo- 
graphic applications. ‘ r 

Rhetoric (First) . 

Algebra .— Functions and limits; derivatives; application of the the- 
ory of derivatives to the variation of functions; construction of a 
representative curve and of the tangent to a point on that curve 
• ® eome tp/‘ Polyhedrals and their volumes. Cylinders, cones and 
spheres, tangent and sectioning planes; areas and volumes. Applica- 
tions. 

Trigonomttiy.— Sines, cosines, and tangents,' their addition, subtrac- 
tion, and multiplication, the products of their sums and differences- 
logarithms, solution of triangles. ’ 

PHYSICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES 

The programs for the first three classes are the same as those in 
the corresponding years of the middle school, pages 46 to 48. 

Third 

PAyrics and complements oj physics . — (One lesson weekly in each 
all the year; the latter does not begin until about the 1st of Novem- 
ber.) Properties of matter; fundamental principles of mechanics- 
forces; work, machines; weight, falling bodies, balance, simple and 
compound pendulums; the C. G. S. system; hydrostatics; arostatics; 
neat, its effects in solids and, gases. 

Chemistry. (One-lesson weekly in the first two trimesters.) 

Review of the preceding year of work. The reducing and oxidiz- 
ing functions. General ideas of the principal chemical functions; an- 
hydnds, oxids, acids, bases, salts; affinity, table of valences; analytic 
and synthetic reactions; nomenclature and formulas: laws of combi- 
nation, conservation, definite and ifmltiple proportions, and of com- 
binations of gases. • ' 

Biological sciences . —( One lesson weekly in the lasVtrimester.) An- 
alyses of animals and of plants made by the pupils* under the teach- 
ers direction, demonstrations by the . teacher. Botanical: Orchid 
asparagus, oats, spinach, nettle, beet, willow, hazel,, dodder, Jbroom . 
rape. Ethnology the orgaps of nutrition o* son# trees and her- 
baceous plants. Zoological: Slugs, snail, mussel ; mollusks, cockchafer, 
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butterfly, fly, bee, mosquito, and some other common types belong- 
ing .to the different groups of insects. 

Second 

Physics and complements oj physics (one lesson weekly in each 
throughout the year).— Heat, calorimetry, changes due to beat, 
liquefaction of gases, kygrometry, 'gas and vapor density; density- 
transmission of heat; thermodynamics. Optics, reflection and refrac- 
tion of light, some optical instruments. Acoustics, origin of sound, 
vibrations, phenomena of interference. Static electricity, the princi- 
pal phenomena, theoretical and practical units. * 

Chemistry (one hour weekly in the first two trimester^).— The halo- 
gens, the sulpbates-nitrates, phosphates, and carbonates. Nitrifica- 
tion, making sulphuric acid. Industrial synthesis of nitric acid. 
The metals and their principal compounds, the metallurgy or iron. 
The laws of combinations by two hypotheses: Of atoms; of Avogadro 
and of Ampere. Consequences of the hypotheses of Avogadro and 
Ampere. Molecule-gram, volume, finding the density of a gas. 
Laws of Berthollet. Thermo-chemistry, reactions. 

Biological sciences — ( One lesson weekly in > the third trimester.) 
As in the third class. Botany. Conifers, fern, shave-grass, moss, 
sphagnum, alga, mushroom, lichen. Ethology of the organs of propo- 
gation and reproduction. Zoology'. Spider, Centipede, crayfish ; ar- 
thropodes. Dew-worm, leech, tape-worm, trichina; kinds of worms. 
Starfish, sea-urcliin, sweet-water hydra, coral, infusoria. 

Rhetoric (First) 

Physics and complements oj physics . — (One lesson weekly for each 
for all the year.) 

. electricity: The voltaic element, electrolytes, polariza- 

tion ;”e <jhermo-elec trie element, laws of Ohm and Pouillet, heat and 
chemical 'Effects* laws; theory of accumulators, theory of derived 
currents, application to a coupling of elements, Whetstone’s point. 

Magnetism. Magnets, magnetic field, terrestrial magnetism. 

* Electro-magnetism: Magnets and currents, electro-magnets, induc- 
tion and self-induction, high frequency currents, electric vibration, 
Hertzian waves, discharges in vacuums, cathode raya, X-rays. Ap- 
plications: Galvonometer, telegraph, microphone, telephone, radio. 

. Chemistry — { One lesson weekly for the first semester.) Continue 
* tHe study of metals: Zinc, aluminum, iron r copper, lead, mercury. 
Analytical chemistry: Acidity an<f alkalinity; qualitative analysis, 
finding the metals contained in a saline solution. 

, Biological sciences . — (One lesson weekly for the second semesj^r.) 
Botany: Vegetable anatomy, types of cells, structure of the organs of 
. a plant; vegetable physiology, nutrition of grepn plants and of plants 
without chlorophy 11. Zoology* Animal physiology* the bodf sys- 
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. exposh of the great facts of evolution and of the circulation of matter 

and energy m the three natural kingdoms especially the r«le of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, the cycle of .carbon and of carbonic-acid gas, and 
the cycle of nitrogen and the nitrogen problem. 

DRAWING 

For the first three years the program in drawing is the same as that 
for the middle schools, pa§;es 49 to 51. 

Third 

Geometric drawing. Orthogonal projections: Point, line, plane 
povgons, circle, and pnsms in simple positions. Used in some 
drawings. Plastic drawing: Sketches of attitudes, style ornaments, 
faces, sketches from memory used in the drawing and science courses- 
decorative composition, exercises of documentation, styliza'tion, and 
composition, analyses of fine models, application of art to some 

the G^ch^ ° n ^ m COrrelation ^ th the Program of history in 

Second 

Geometric drawing. Continue orthogonal projections, planes of 
revolution, rotation, prismatic sections by planes perpendicular to 
one of the planes of projection, revolution of such sections, uses in 
some dra^ng applications of the projections to technical drawing 
freehand sketches. Plastic drawing. Drawing from nature, from the 
lens and microscope m- the science courses, sketches of faces, style 

ornaments, decorative composition, talks on art, in correlation with 
the history course. 

Rhetoric (First) 

Geometric drawing. Applications to the course in geometry and' 

t aW T, P1 r Uc drawing - • Dra ™e from nature, 
ketches of busts and of style ortaments^drawingofrom the lens and 

the microscope in the science couriee; elementary notions of msthet- 

Beirii Hl3t rt7- ° f . art: Pamtm S' /capture, and architecture in 

fc 111 ® re ' atlon 10 £•» in other countries, the art of 

the rar East, modem art. • 

* ' PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

fi T t t ^ ee daSSe8 ' 866 the corr esponding yeare in the 
middle school, pages 53 to 55. • 

Third 

Gymnastics, games. Graded exercises suited to the age and * 
physical development of the pupils. Swimming: Learning “the 
crawl, picking up an object undfei*vater, swimming under water 
102296 — 83 6 K 
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Second 

The same as in the third class, and with different forms of diving. 

First 

» 

As in the second class with the addition of life-saving exercises. 

MUSIC 


Music in the first four classes is the same as in the three years of 
the middle school, pages 54 and 55. 


from classical authors in connection with taljfs on the history of music, 
talks on the following subjects: Music in the Middle Ages; origins 
of the theater in Italy and France; harpsichord players and the 
Italian and French classics; Handel and Johann Sebastian Bach, the * 
oratorio and the cantata; the classical period, the sonata form; a 
survey of musical instruments, the orchestra; Gluck’s theater, Italian 
opera in the ffineteenth century; Romanticism, the lied; Wagner, 
musical drama; the theater in France in _ the nineteenth century; 
Cesar Eranck ‘ and G. Lekeu; the school of "C6sar Franck and the 
movement in France after 1870, the impressionists; modern schools — 
Russian, Scandinavian, and German; the Belgian school; popular 
Flemish and Walloon singing; some contemporary Belgian musicians. 


In religion and morals, Latin, Fnench, Flemish, German, English, 
history, geography, and^the physical and natural sciences,* the pro- 
grams are the same as those in the Greek-Latin Division. The Greek 
that is taught for 5 hours each in the fifth and fourth and 4 hours 


is the same- as that for the first year of the middle 

1 

* 


The shme as for the second year of the middle school, .page 44, with 
the addition in geometry of the study of the rectangle, 'diamond, 
square, and traf^ium; laws of the triangle; figures symmetrical to a 


Second and First 

Repetition and better execution of well-known songs. Auditions 


B. Latin-Mathematics Division 



each in tljs-tj^ird, second, and rhetoric of the- Greek-Latin division is * 
onutted'entirely from the Latin-mathematics division. From 4 hours 
in Me sixth and 3 hours each in the five succeeding classes of the 
Greek-Latin, mathematics is increased to 4 hours each in the first 
three classes and 7 "hours each in. the last three of the Latin-mathe- 
majtics, and more emphasis is placed on drawing. 


MATHEMATICS 


Sixth 


point or to a line ; applications. 




I 


- 
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Fourth 

1 ArUhmefc.--Aa in the third year of the middle school, page 45- 
plus The least common multiple of two numbers is equal to the two’ 
numbers divided by t he greatest common divisor"; problems in 
insurance .mutualities, taxes, obligations of. societies; savings chests 
guaranteed by the nation; compound interest and annuities 

Algebra.-— Review of multiply tibn of polynomials. Division of 
polynomials factonng, p-eatest common divisor, and least qomraon. 
multiple, rational fractions; equalities and inequalities of the first 
degree with one unknown, solutions, systems of equations of the firsft 
degree with two or more unknowns, prtblems; calculating radicals 
with anundex of 2 for some applications in geometry • 

Geometry^ As ip the third of the Greek-Latin division, page 70 
plus a study of circles and <ynittiqg the surveying. ; 

Third • 

Arithmetic .— Review and development of the %orv of the multi- 
phcation and division of whole numbers; theories of the greatest 
common divisor and least common multiple; development of the 
theory of fractions, conditions m which an irreducible fraction can be 
converted exactly mto a decimal number; the theory of square root 

rlipeAra.— Various forma of division of a polynomial; calculating 
radicals with theindex 2; the equivalence of equations and systems of 
equations; properties of simultaneous inequalities; axis of orientation 
and rectangular coordinates; functions of equations and their graphic 
representation; equations of the second degree with one unknown 
properties of roots; trinomials, inequalities of the second degree with 
one unknown; variations of the trinomial; arithmetic and geometric 
progressions and their applications. 6 

Geometry —Review of the first three bookh, numerous applications, 
constnictiofia regdar conver and star polygons; inscribed figures, 
side and apothegm in terms of the radius, circumscribed polygons 

c f J ' ul8tin ? are , a °f the circle, a segment, a Victor; . 
plane and line; intersections of planes, parallelisms, dihedral angles 

orthogonal projections; surveying. . ° 

I . * ut of arcs and angles, curvilinear 

absciss®, the circular functions and their relations^solving right and 
other triangles, topographic applications; circular functions of some 

bnnl IT? °i ort Wonal- projections and their trigonometric solu- 
ons, the fundamental operations applied to arcs; transformation of 
the sums or the differences in products, logarithms; solving simple 
trigonometric equations, solving triangles with logarithms. 
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Second 

— Review; irrational numbers; Newton's binomial theorem; 


continued fractions; undetermined analysis, determinants; theorem - 
of limits; continuity; exponential functions, inverse functions; deriva- 
tives; absolute maximum and minimum; complex numbers. 

Arithmetic . — Unlimited decimal numbers, absolute and relative 
errors. 

Geometry . — Review of the fifth book as studied in the thircbclass; 
symmetry; polyhedral anglps; polyhedrons; cylinder, cone, and sphere, 
their areas and volumes ;/narmonics and inharmonics. 

Trigonometry. — Review, some remarkable formulas for the triangle, 
solving trigonometric equations or systems of equations, solving 
triangles, application^ of the geometry of space. 


insistence on the idea of the equivalence of equations and of systems of 
equations, .on elimination, on the properties of inequalities and the 
theory of inequalities. By well-cbosen applications, the beauty and 
the methods of transformation in geometry should be shown. 

Analytical geometry .— Review of vector, angles/ projections,, 
.inharmonic and harmonic agreement. Coordinates, points, lines, 
elements to infinity, imaginary elements, series of lines, equations, 
circle, geometrical loci, intersections, curves, tangents, asymptotes, 
poles and polars, .theory of the center, conics, coordinate polars, 
numerous applications of analytical geometry. 

Spherical trigonometry . — Formulas of some triangles, their solutions, 
formulas of spheric excess. 

Descriptive geometry. — Point, line and plane, distances of varying 
lengths, sections. 


Decorative composition is omitted in the fourtn and third classes, 
page 73, otherwise the program is the same as for the Greek-Latin 
division in those years. 


Geometric drawing. — Geometric curves, orthogonal projections, 
elementary ideals of free perspective, technical drawing, geometric 
tracing of shadows. Plastic drawing. — Drawing fl^tm nature, groups 
of geometric solids, sketches of faces,' style ornaments.** Talks erf art 
in correlation with the history program.. 


Review . — Minute review of the successive extensions of the idea of 
number, extension to incommensurable magnitudes of the geometric 
theorems established for the commensurable magnitudes. Special 



Rhetoric (First) 


DRAWING 


Second 


> 
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Rhetoric 

. Geometric drarring.-Drawings for the descriptive geometry 
course, curves, cycloid, epicycloid, orthogonal projections, technical 
drawing, tinting, drafts and drawings of machines, shadows. Plastic 
drawing.— Drawing from nature, shade drawing, geometiical solids 
with fragments *of architecture, .style ornaments, busts. History of 
art as m the Greek-Latin rhetoric. 1 

C. Modern Humanities— Scientific Division 


Religion and morals, French, Flemish, German, the second language, 
history, geography , physical education and music are the same as in 
the Greek-Latm division. Mathematics, the physical and natural 

sciences, and drawing are the same as in the Latin-mathematics 
division. 


German — The Third Language q . 

German, the third language, is the same as German the second lan- 
guage, m the Greek-Latin division with the following shifts in classes : 
Fifth, see sixth, page 39; fourth, see fifth; page 39; third, see fourth, 
page 39 ; second, see third, page 67; fihst, see second, page 67. 

‘ German The Fourth Language 

This i is the same as German, the second language, in the Greek- 
Latin division, with the following shifts in classes: Fourth, see sixth 

page 39; third, see fifth, page 39; second, see fourth, page 3P; first, see 
third, page 67/ ' . ’ 

* English— The Third language 


i Thi ? .\ S the same as in the Greek-Latin division with the. following 
class shifts: Fifth, see fourth, ppge 68; fourth, see third, page 68; third 
see second, page 68 ; second, see first, page 69. 

0 

' First 


% » • 

Grammar. Review, themes, supervised study.. 

Vocabulary. Development of the vocabulary/ the country, its * 
mdustiy and commerce. Idioms, proverbs, and saws. 

Explained reading .— Excerpts from the best poets and prose writers 
chosen according to the level of the class. 

Elocution continued— Composition . — Ordinary letters, -commercial 
letters, supervised and free study. % 


English — Tl^e Fourth Language 

,. B,g !‘ n ., io fourth cla88 by the. outline for the second year of, 
the middle school, page 39; third, see third year, page 40; second, 

see second, page 68 ; first, see first, page 69. 1 

% W 
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MANUAL WORK 

• 

Manual work is given in the sixth and fifth classes and is the same^ 
as in the first and second years of the middle school, pages 52 and 53. 

D. Commercial Division 

• n 

The programs in religion and morals, French, Flemish, German the 
second language, history, geography, physical and natural science, and* 
complements of physics, drawing, physical education, and music are 
the^ayne as in the Greek-Latin division. Manual work has the same 
pr^am as in the scientific division. German, the third language, 
German, the fourth language, and English, the third language, are the 
same as,in the scientific division. 

k English — The Fourth Language 

English, the fourth language, 'begins in the fourth class with the 
same work as that for English, the third language, in the fifth and is 
followed out through the first in that succession of one class later. 

MATHEMATICS * • 

The first three years are the same as *in the Latin-mathematics 
division^pages 74 and 75 . 

Thifd 

Algebra. — Review. ' Solving equations of the second degree, roots, 
fractional and negative exponents; arithmetical and geometrical pro- 
gressions, logarithms, long-term financial operations, interest, taxes, 
annuities, applications. 

Geometry. — Review. Polygons and inscribed polygons, areas, the 
circle, surveying. 

Trigonometry as in the second, Greek-Latin, page 71 . 

Second 

Algebra . — Analysis, simple groupings, Newton’s binomial theorem, 
some radicals, short theory of fractional and negative exponents; 
long-term financial operations, general problems, amortization; some 
ideas of graphic representation. 

Geometry. — Plane and line, intersections, parallelisms, dihedral, 

trihedral, and polyhedral angles. * 

¥* # 

First 

t 

Algebra.— horns by obligations, amortization, titles, loans by shares, 
public obligations. Alegbraic operation^. ' 

Geometry. ^Polyhedrals, surfaces and volumes. Cylindrical and 
conical surfaces and volumes. Spheres. Different formulas for 
volumes expressed in weights, measures of woodland lumber. 
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COMMERCIAL SCIENCES 

The first instruction is the same as in the middle school, page 48. 

* 

Third. 

Commercial arithmetic.— ■Interest and discount, maturity, moneys 
and weights, exchange, freight, foreign commerce, consignments and’ 
sales calculation of cost of projected operations and net proceeds of 
completed operations. v 

Commerce.--- Theory, organization, documents, commercial asso- 
ciations. Practice in commercial accounting and correspondence. 

Second 

Commercial arithmetic. Moneys, commerce in precious metals, 
exchange, public funds. ’ 

b » OUnting for commercial societies, 
transportation and banking, publications, balance sheets, liquidation 

J law / elating to contracts, sales, purchases, marriage,’ 

Book I ’ GtC ’ Commercial law ’ especially the Code of Commerce, 

* • 1 Firtt 

Commercial arithmetic.- The stocl$ market, dealings in gold and 
silver, exchanges and public funds; * Direct,' inverse, and .double 
premiums. Dealings m merchandise on time; liquidation chests. 

Commerce . Industrial accounting, special books, resale prices, 

. rendering accounts^fcalance sheet, liquidation. m * 

Commercial law.— The commercial code relative to failures, bank- 

ZTiJmZ eementa to prev6at faUure8 ' Legidation « 

Commercial geography of Belgium.— The characteristics and im- ' 
portance of water and land communication, ports, the main linos of 
® erct »nt marine; Belgium’s credit organization; com- 
mercial relations of Belgium with other countries possible changes: 
the pneepa! markets of the world with relief, to Belgian markets 
Poltfmaf economy^ Needs of man, weal*, -production of wealth; 
labor division of labor, salaries, workers' as^clafions; land, its value 
purchase, rent, agricultural associations; capital, ita forms, its place 
m production, interest, profit, trusts and monopolies; directing of 
production paj; for direction; circulation of wealth, exchange, money, 
credit, credit organizations; necessities, luxuries, insurance, talfes; 
mternational economics, free trade, protection, commercial treaties 
economic.systems, individualism, intervention, and collectivism. 
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STENO-DACTYLOGRAPHY 


In learning typewriting the pupik should use' the universal key- 
board. Teach the theory of stenography in thp third without attempt- 
ing speed. The teacher may choose the Method but Ke should select 
one that can be applied easily to all the languages studied in the 
commercial division. If possible, stenotyping may. be taught instead 
of stenography. 
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CHAPTER IV.— THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
SECTION I.— TEACHER TRAINING 
PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

TT h “ re f or the Primiiy schools are trained in the primary normal 
f °° (dcoles “ om,ale9 Pnmairea). Theae institutions are separate 
lor the sexes and either national (fades normales primaires de HBtaf 
or private uninspected and approved by national authority (fcoles 

h.” th6 ,0nn6r ’ 9 are for “A7 for wome“ 

.. 1 t f< ^ and 43 for " ,omen - In 1928-29, the 16 

notional schools enroUed 524 men and 642 women; the 65 private 

normals were attended by 2,580 men and 4,265 women. The former 

women 16 * 1 ' 2 ° m611 and 182 women; llle latter - 632 men and 981 

The coulee of study is five yeaig or, not counting the preparatory 
four years, named, respectively, from lowest to highest, prepnrator! 

war »h! V “ d ' f » urth - Applicant* for admissio? to the fimt’ 
year of a national normal must be Belgian citizens or have the right 

to become Belgiansat the age of 18, must have reached the aged 

Wald T 31 ° f ! be year ° f e " tr7 ’ o! good char “der and good 
health, must agree to be at the disposition of the government as a 

“T r y ?u ra followi,1 « «™<lnation, and pass an examination 
to the subjects of the preparatoiy class. Admission, to the prepara- 

oiy class is open to persons who meet the other requirements given 

14 yeare ° f «*• and P aaa a. qualifying entrance examina- 
tion on pnmaiy school levels in the mother tongue, arithmetic 
singing, drawing, gymnastics, the natural sciences, including hygiene’ 

ths i, The ’f 8 * j™ ° f theae are P ractical tests to disclose 

the candidate s physical and intellectual aptitudes for teaching 

The preparatory class is intended to fill out the training of pupils 

that have completed only the fourth degree of the primary school 

work 0 IfTe 0 fi tb i r8 Ulat v r 80me reas0 “ are “ ot yet fitted te do the 
york of the first year. Years one, two, and three of the course are 

Laid Hi 6 g T^ Bm , “ the three U PP« Ptoses of the Greek- . 
Latm division of the atWnde, the difference being that the ancient 

urth year is more purely professional and trains the pupil- 

orntTce t 1 " b K nng . th !i r ka . owledge to primary levels and give then, 
practice teaching in the pnmaiy school annexed to the normal. * * 
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The regulations express the purpose of the normal training as 
follows: 


The normal school has for its mission not only giving knowledge to future 
teachers but to initiate them into the work and methods by which they will know 
how to communicate it to the children. 

It will pay particular attention to the moral formation of the future teachers. 
Its regime will assure the pupils a maximum of liberty compatible with the 
exigencies of a collective education: It will put them ou their own responsibility, 
associate them in drawing up regulations for normalists, in maintaining order, 
in organizing the work, in excur^ons and festivals, in ornamenting the plant, 
in the functioning of things (Treated within the school or in post school matters, 
etc. A regime of discipline founded both on the liberty and the responsibility 
of the pupil and which accustoms him to the practice of dignity and solidarity, 
will do more for the moral soundness of thp Bchool than the strictest rules and 
the most rigorous course in morals. 

The normal school will always number among its duties that of forming good 
citizens, men filled with respect for the institutions that assur^^he prosperity 
and security of the country, educators attached to the fatherland. It \jjll, in 
addition, see that its pupils are responsive to the great currents of ideas that 
traverse humanity anc^to those sentiments which, beyond political, social, and 
religious frontiers, brfhg together all men of good will. •# 


The program of studies is as follows: 

Table 1. — Program of stales in the primary normal school 


• f 

Subjects of Instruction 


Religion and morals, or morals.. 

Pedagogy, theory 

History of pedagogy 

Model lessons 

Didactic lessons 

Practical lessons 

Help In some lessons 

Teaching practice 

Mother tongue. 

Second language 

Penmanship 

Mathematics 

Commerce 

Physical and natural sciences... 

Agriculture or biology A 

Hygiene. 


Domestic economy. 

Geography 

History. 


Manual work. 

Drawing 

Gymwrtlcs. 


Games and sports 

Music 

Choral singing • 

6u per vised study... 


Hours per week 


Prepar- F1 rtti 
atory Flrgt 


year 


year 


K 


Total. 




SB 


5 


3 


Second; Third 
year year 


H 


33 & 


2 

2 


H 


4 

3 


r 

k 


S3* 


Fourth 

year 


2 

\* * 

L 

1 

2 • 

2 

2 

2 

l 


2 

I 

1 

•M 


34 

36H* 


Not*. — The figures marked with the (•) Indicate the modifications made for girls. 

1 1 hour, instead of one-half, in the second semester. 

* This half-hour id commerce Is given only to the boys* 

1 2 classes may be combined for games and spoils. 

4 For choral singing, combine the first year with second, and the third with fourth. 
1 One 2-hour meeting a month In geography. 
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OUTLINES OF THE COURSES 

The subject matter taught m the different courees of the curriculum 
of the primary normal schools is so nearly like that in the three higher 
yearn of the athdnte that except for the courses in pedagogy, it need 
not be outlined here. * 

In , theso subjects the plan is to lay down in the pupil-teacher’s 
mind the bases for a thorough knowledge of the child and to do it in 
such a way that he will be stimulated to increase and refine that 
now edge by constant, planned observation of children. He is 
shown the dependence of the practice of educatioh on psychology, is 
trained in methods of experimentation so that he will have the olnec- 

readh^ ltUde Feqmred f ° r SUph work ' and “ habituated to professional 
A. Elements of Psychology and Pedagogy 

• Second Year {two hour « a week in the first semester, one hour in the second) 

Preliminary ideas.—' The psychological fact (exterior world, interior 
w orld psychic- consciousness) . Methods of investigation-by watch- 
ing behaviour; by introspection. The anatomic basis of mental life- 
neurone, cerebrospinal system, the autonomous system. Neuro-ter- 
minal course and mechanism; stimulation, adjustment, response, 
bensonal, central, and motor channels. Reaction time. • "** 

^tes of consciousness. Sensations , their intensity, laws, and meas- 
ments. Perceptions of surface, depth, objects, time. Rdle and 
importance of the kinesthetic sense. . Attention. Fixation of images, 
memory, its measure. Imagination, image, and thought. Judgment, 
abstraction and generalization. Alterations in ideation, errors in 
testimony, illusions. 

Third Year ( one hour weekly) 

States of consciousness.— ABective states, emotions, sentiments, pas- 

th > ei f- lnfl u e T ° D aCti7itj - Ex P rcssive states* reflexes, 
instincts, imitation, hand of preference, tendency, to ©sthetic expres- 

sion Habits, their acquisition and significance, habits in education. 

n! 7 k V °l Un ^ ary aCtnaty ’ lde °-motor action, effort. Voluntary control 
of the affective activity, reflex, and instinct.. Psychological bases for 
responmbihty. Language and thought; speech, gestures, graphic 
mark. Drawing as a means of expression for the child. ' 

Succession of states of consciousness.— Flow of perceptions and of 
thought, association and its laws. Reasoning, three elements of logic 
bubconsciousness, suggestion, and the problem of suggestibility. 

Attitudes.— Interest, evolution of interests in the child, desire At- 
tention its fluctuations, measures of attention, rapport of attention 
vnth interest and desire. Attention and observation. Character 

andtduca P Z ty ' the milieu 
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Fourth Year 

Interdependence of psychic functions. — Intelligence and its aspects, 
by the Binet classification. Individual and group tests,* psycho- 
graphic examination, practical exercises in class and in the practice 
school. Selecting the supernormal (mieux-doues), professional orien- 
tation. • * ^ 

Education. — 1 Aim, possibility, effectiveness, experimental pedagogy. 
Physical education — phenomena of growth, medico-pedagogic meas- 
urements. and records, the school and child health, school physician, 
school infirmary. Intellectual education — imposed and sponta- 
neous activity, auto-education and individual instruction, active - 
Methods, method of centere of interest and associated ideas. Other 
recent processes: Dewey ’s project method, Dalton plan, Winnetka 
plan. Use of books and didactic material, problems of fatigue and j 
overload, the lazy child. Moral education — school discipline, sys- 
tems, social role of the school. Aesthetic education, coeducation. 
'The educator — his duties, rights, and personality, the teacher in 
the school, at home and insociety, his training. 

Organization of instruction. — Pedagogic organization of Belgian 
instruction in its different degrees. * 

Abnormal children , protection of infancy, and laws governing the 
primary school. 

B. Elements of Method 

Each normal school has a primary school annexed to it or makes 
arrangements for the pupil teachers to do practice teaching in the 
primary schools of the commune. Here the pupils put into practice 
the principles they have learned of the art of education. One mo<jel 
lesson a week is given before the third and fourth year students; 
their attention is called to the methods used and the processes applied. 
Third year students for an hour a Week help give lessons in the prac- 
tice school. Once a week ihe students of the third and fourth attend 
a didactic lesson in which a fourth year student teaches a primary' 
class; the teaching is later discussed and criticized by the entire group. 
Teaching practice to the extent of at least six half-hours weekly must 
be done by each fourth-year student and must include all the subjects 
of the primary school. 

Second Year {one hour a week in the second semester) 

Oerm-al methodology. — Importance of method, fundamental prin- 
cipled7general processes. Forms of instruction: Expositive, interrog- 
ative. Intuition and didactic material, excursions, pupil activity. ) 
Individual, collective,, direct, -and occasional instruction. Principle 
of concentricity. Concentration and centers of interest. * The lesson 
and its applications, its correction. Reviews. Compositions. 

- J 
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Third Year 

Special methods. (One hour a week.) On the Government's 
typical program as a basis, give a theoretical and practical expose of 
method in the different branches of the primary school. Model and 
didactic lessons. 7 

Fourth Year 

General organization of primary education^- Lessons, plan books, 
class journal. Program and time table. School buildings, books and 
furniture, equipment, registers, archives and libraries. School 
inspection. 

Practice teaching. Under the direction of the professor of pedagogy. 
Manual work, sand table, educational games. Model and didactic 
lessons. Excursions with pupils from the practice school. ’ - 

C. History of Pedagbgy 

# 

Fourth Year 

This work requires much research on the part of the pupils. It in- 
cludes a general survey of systems and doctrines of education, and 
reading and analysis of one good work on the pedagogical science 
of to-day. 

GRADUATION 

The credential granted by the ministry hr the completion of the 
course in a primary normal school is the diploma of primary teacher 
(dipldme d 'instituteur (institutrice) primaire). At the close of each 
year of the .course the student must submit to an examination on 
the work of that year. The graduation examination (exanjeh de 
sortie) is before a jury composed of the director of the school, the 
teacher of religion, and other members of the staff presided over by 
one of the ministry 's inspectors or some one delegated by it. 

By the regulations of the ministry, issued April 1, 1930, .the ex- 
amination will *be in two parts separated by an interval of at least 
a year and covering the entire 4-year course. The first part; or 
examination, will consist of written tests lasting four days; practical 
tests of three days in botany, manual work, drawing, gymnastics, 
and singing; and oral tests of two hours in morals, the mother tongue, 
and arithmetic. The maximum number of credits obtainable in the 
first examination is 595, and of these, 100 are allotted to the mother 
tongue, 90 to mathematics, 70 to morals, 60 to the second language, 
and 50 each to history and science. 

The second examination is more distinctly professional; the practi- 
cal tests of three days include writing on the blackboard, demonstra- 
tions in the physical and natural sciences, manual work, drawing, 
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, gymnastics, and music, and are "designed to show the student’s skill, 
poise, and .preparation for teaching. The didactic test of one and 
one-half hours for each candidate consists of two lessons taught in 
the presence of the jury and followed by some exercises in the use of 
instruments for measuring the height, weight, visual acuity, etc., of 
children. The written tests of two days are on pedagogy, the lan- 
guages, the sciences, and for the girls domestic economy. The 
2-hour oral test applies to pedagogy and methodology and the 
languages. The maximum number of credits earnable is 450 for boys 
and 485 for girls. Of these, 155 are* allotted to pedagogy and psy- 
chology, 70 to the mother tongue, 50 to the second language and 30 
to the sciences;’ the other subjects are given smaller amounts except 
for the 40 credits in manual work and geometrical forms for boys and 
35 for domestic science for the girls. 

The candidate succeeds or fails by majority vote of the jury. For 
percentages of 90, 85, 75, and 65 df the total number of points the 
citations are, respectively: With greatest distinction, great distinc- 
tion, distinction, and satisfactory. 

KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 

Attached to the national primary normal schools are four kinder- 
garten normal sections (sections normales gardiennes de l’Etat); 
the Provinces, communes, and private initiative provide 30 more 
that are approved by the ministry (sections normales gardiennes 
agrddes). They admit students under 22 years of age, that have 
graduated from *the fourth degree of the primary school, or the 
middle school or have passed an examination on the primary school 
subjects. The curriculum is three years of study essentially practical 
and well weighted with pedagogical subjects, tho mother tongue, 
and phonics, music, gymnastics, drawing, manual work, and hygiene. 
The last year must include theoretical and practical work ito infant 
hygiene given under the direction of a physician. Each year closes 
with an examination before a jury; success in the one for the second 
year is attested by a certificate which admits the holder to the final 
or diploma test that must come at least 'a year later and after the 
applicant has served a probation of six months in a school for the 
infirm. 
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The curriculum is as follows: 

Table 2. Program of study in the kindergarten normal sections 
• [Hours per week) 


Subjects of Instruction 


Religion and morals or morals and civics 
Courtesy ». 


Mother tongue and phonics.. . " * * 

Arithmetic and oral calculation.. 77111111111” 

Exercises In natural sciences _ 

Pedagogy, methods, theory, pract'ioe, and help in '^ooiVi wctaes’*' 
History and historic readings I - 


Geoeraphy 

Hygiene and child care. 

Visits to places that care for infants, practical work 
Music *. 


Gym nasties. 
Drawing 


Domestic economy and gardening. 
Manual and needle work 


Second language (elMlve) - 


First 

year 


H 


4 

1 

*3 

6 

1 

1 


30H 


Second Third 
year year 


4 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 


32 ^ 


1 1 boar every 2 weyk*. ftmlty the 8 cIbmw united . 

• ?o V ttt th# teaCh6r ° f " aturaI icleD “ 9 - 

' For the flrn semwtar onlv at the rate of half a day each week 

• r ♦hP up b I ? u * t hsve *** “ oura d®Uy on the piano or violin either In the school or at home 

• In the aeoond semester at the rate of 4 hours weekly (1 afternoon) 


H 


12 


2 

•2 

3 

2 

3 

•2 

2 


33 * 


Progr^ns oj the courses. To outline in full the programs of all the 
courses mat make up this curriculum is unnecessary, but those of 
the one in hygiene, as changed and strengthened in March of 1928, are 
strong enough to merit reproducing in some detail. 


Hygiene 


Pedagogic directions. The aim of the course is not to give teachers 
wisA rules of hygiene but to help them form good health habits. Only 
the kindergartner who can impose on herself a rational hygiene can 
get it from her little pupils. She should be trained not only in general" 
but also in infant hygiene. 

The kindergartner’s work brings her constantly in touch with the 
mothers, makes her their advisor. She should know how to avert 
lurking infant illnesses ; she should back up her information* with 
clear advice. She will give first aid to children suddenly ill or hurt 
at the school. Finally, she will enforce in the school or creche where 
she is employed a regime of good health. » < 

The physician who gives this course must forget the methods he 
has used in the university and place himself on a level with his young- 
pupil teachers. His instruction must be always concrete and prac- 
tical; he will lay aside all the scientific speculations that the pupils do 
not understand in order to fortify them on a solid terrain of facts. 
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j The professor of natural sciences will explain the methodology of 

i lessons in hygiene for the kindergarten, taking as a basis the rules for 
health games and the methods that have been recognized by the 
section of infant hygiene of the committee for the relief of Belgium 
educational foundation. At the practice school the teacher will 
adopt these methods. She will determine regularly the weight and 
height of the pupils and, with the advice of the physician-inspector, 
will advise the parents of any abnormalities shown by the figures. 

The physician will initiate the pupils into the medical inspection 
of a school. He will follow step by step the organic regulations of 
1 the service of school medical inspection. He will teach the pupils 
the r61e they must play later with the physician-inspector and the 
parents, will show them how they should use, in the interest "of the 
| children’s health, the data furnished by the school medical inspection. 

[ He will use for an inspection the regular amount of time, for he ought 
not to forget that the better is often the enemy of the good. 

Second Year 

! Very elementary study of the theory of germs. The body: Hygiene 

of the skin, hair, teeth, nails, and sense organs. Hygiene of Clothing. 
Hygiene of food: Water and its purification; the essential rules of 
good nutrition; the vitamins; alcoholism and its ravages. Hygiene 
of respiration. Hygiene of the dwelling place. The contagious 
maladies, especially of infants — caused, transmission, prevention, 
disinfection for epidemics, tuberculosis. Diseases transmissible 
from animals to man — rabies, glanders, anthrax, trichinosis. Voca- 
tional diseases — of the skin, eyes, ears, and respiratory, circulatory, 
^nd digestive systems. First aids for indigestion, colic, bleeding, 
fainting, epilepsy, congestion, and asphyxiation. 

Third Year 

Theory . — Statistics of infardk mortality in Belgium and the neigh- 
[ . ’ * boring countries; their interfmftation. Purpose and importance of 
child care. Elementary ideas of eugenics. Prenatal hygiene. 
Anatomy and physiology of the newborn: Care of the eyes, mouth, 
pose, ears, body, and head; lotions; baths. 

Nutrition: General ideas; natural and artificial feeding of 
infant; preparation of foods, average ration, dangers of poor foods 
' and ways of avoiding them; increases in weight, measurements. 

Clothing: The principal garments for the infant and how to make 
and care for them. 
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Room temperature, lighting,. moisture, ventilation. Cradle: Its 
place m the room,’ choice and care of bedding, position of the child in 
the cradle, danger of artificial ways of producing sleep, precautions 
to be taken during sleep. 

Moving the child | about: Manner of carrying, use of carriages 
precautions. 

Toys: Uses, qualities, choice for age and season, the rattle in 
particular. 

Dentition: Approximate time and order of appearance of the teeth, 
accidents in dentition, precautions. 

Walking: First steps, discussion of ways for helping the child in its * 
first attempts. 

Vaccination: Purpose, age, time, action on the child, subsequent 
care. 

Special care of the infant during the summer. 

Principal illnesses of the infant: Fevers, affections of the digestive 
organs, of the respiratory organs. Convulsions. Thrush. Con- 
tagious diseases: Symptoms, care pending the arrival of a physician. 
Use of the thermometer. Some errors in child hygiene. 

Practical exercises. Each pupil teacher will have practice work in 
the institutions of the Office of Infancy in the proportion of at/ least 
50 hours a year. The administrations of the kindergarten normal 
schools will see that this is done in connection-with the institutions in 
the locality or agglomeration, and that the pupil teachers cooperate 
effectively. The teacher of pedagogy and methodology will organize 
the practice work and have charge of the records. It may be at the 
rate of a repdar number of hours weekly or irregularly according to' 
the possibilities of the locality. 

School hygiene applicable to kindergartens . — School site, natural 
lighting, orientation. Classrooms, cloakrooms, yard, playroofhs, 
garden, lavatories. Sand heaps. Lighting, heating, atod ventilation 
of the school. Fumijure. So-called school maladies: Myopia, 
scoliosis, infections, adenoids. 

- Intellectual work. Its direction, duration, intensity; fatigue, over- 
work, ways of avoiding fatigue in kindergartens. 

Medical inspection regulations —A study of the regulations and prac- 
tice putting them into effect. 

' U& of first-aid kits. 

Graduation .— 1 The final examination held before a jury carries a 
possible total of 700 points. The distribution is — pedagogy and 
methodology, 120; mother tongue, 100; hygiene, 100; music, 70; 
102290 — 32 7 
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drawing, 60; conduct, # order, courtesy, and application, 60; religion 
or moYals, 50; - and gymnastics, 40. The remaining 100 points are for 
manual work, domestic economy, and penmanship. 

The credential is the diploma of teacher in a kindergarten (dipldme 

d’institutrice d’6cole gardienne). — 

. A 

SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

The law of June 1, 1850, on which secondary education is based 
provided that: 

Art. 38.' The Government is authorized to maintain and to use for it the 
resources of the National universities if necessary, a pedagogic normal instruction 
intended to form profapsors for the athdn^es, colleges, and middle schools. It 
may set up an internal for the pupils of the normal courses. 

To this the law of Jilne 15, 1881, made two additions: 

Art. 15. There is instituted a pedagogic normal instruction intended to form 
regents for the middle schools for girls. Scholarships are created for the pupils 
taking that instruction. Examinations and competitions Will be held for admis- 
sion to these normal courses. 

Art. 16. The number and the importance of the scholarships to be conferred 
in favor of normal instruction intended to form professons'and regents is fixed 
annually inf the budget law. These scholarships will be conferred by royal 
arr£t4. Examinations and competition^ will be held for admission to the normal' 
courses. 

Here were the legal foundations for training men teachers for both 
the lower and upper degrees of secondary education and women 
teachers for the lower degree. In 1890, article 38 was so changed as 
to omit the reference to*the universities and the words “ath6n6es and 
alleges” were dropped out. That took the training of teachers for 
the upper degree of secondary education away from the middle normal 
schools and placed it in the faculties of philosophy and letters and of 
sciences in the universities. Th6 middle normal schools (6coles 
normal es moyennes) became institutions, to train teachers for sec- 

* ondary education of the lower degree, the haiddle schools, only; That 
is their present status. * There are two nortnal sections for men, one • 
each at JNivelles and Ghent, and five for women, one each at Liege, 
Bruges, and Tournai, and two at Brussels. In 1928-29 the sections 
for men enrolled 79 students; those for women, 191. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Middle normal sohool instruction is two years In duration. It 
includes three sections or curricula — literary! Germanic language, and 
scientific — any one of which the Btudent may elect. The programs of 
study are as follows: 

* 

. * 




Table 3. Programs of study for middle normal instruction 


[Hours p«r weefrl 


X' 


Subjects of instruction 


tUerary section,' | ScieutlQc 


First 

year 


Second 
year ; 


Fkst 

year 


Religion or morals 

Pedii^ogy and methodology I 

First language French or Flemish 2 

gS«>nd language, Flem Ish’ or French - J 

Third language, Oerman or English "i A\ 

Fourth language * < 2 > 

History......::.";;;:^ - j 2 

Geography * 3 

Mathematics 3 

Science.. 

Science laboratory * 

Commerce 

Hygiene I™ - 

Drawing 

Manual work„_- ' ^ * 

Needlework • 

* Physical education 

8inglng 

Didactic exercises 




I ** 


8econd 

year 


First 

year 


! section 


Second 

year 


2 

4 

6 

4 

( 2 ) 


2 

4 

* 1 6 

•2 
• 5 

•ft 

2 


4 

<2 




1) 

or 

2 

i 

3 


. I- 


i 


2 

0 ) 

or 

2 

1 

3 


5* or C 

4 

4 

2 

1 
1 
1 

IT 

2 

0 ) 

2 


y or 6 

4 

4 

3 


2 


1* 

2 

0) 

2 


Fl^ T ,r»rI h ?w? lr ^J n parentheses Indicate elective courses 
Figures marked with an (•) are modifications for girls. 

1 Flemish. i French or Flemish. » French. < Flemish or French. • English. • Oerman. 

The reader who refers now to the graph on page 8 will note that 

of tlWh4n/ f 8tl !i ieB 13 aPPareDtly three yearc and that graduates 
the ath^nSe or the pnmaiy normal schools may enter the second 

of these years. The first of the three years shown on the graph is a 

preparatory year and is so named; the following Cwo are normal 

mstruction proper find it is to the first year of this that students may 

come from the ath6n& and the pnmaiy normal school without taking 
the preparatory year. ■* ° 

• ?® f ® r6 ° Ce *° th ® outlines of the courses for the middle school 

rt k I Dd ,° f T k f ° r Which these teachere m ust be’ prepared.. 

rlT ^w 001 t taff mU8t have in its Personnel teachers that know 
" ^ ® ^ and h&tm > Trench, Flemish, and one other modem language 
dnd be prepared to lead the pupils through the hard work of a 
horough mastery of the grammar and vocabulary of those tongues 

IrtinlZ ^ L &Ught t0 a g °° d kno ^ led & e of arithmetic, 

ordinary algebra, and the mam principles of plane geometry. The 

natural sciences are earned to an acquirement of the fundamentals of 

botany, zoology, physics, chemistry, and plant and animal physiology 

^e history covers m a broad way the entire field from the early 

oriental, civilizations to post World War time. Id all these the 

foundation must be laid for the more advanced and intensive training 
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that comes in the three higher yeare of secondary education. Include 
the lighter subjects of drawing, music, physical education, courtesy, 
and manual work, and it is evident that the middle school teacher in 
Belgium, properly named a professeur — if a man — or a r£gente — if a 
woman — has a challenging task, one for which no weak line of prepara- 
tion can possibly be sufficient. 

It is well to repeat now that the preparation will include the training 
given in either the ath4nde or the primary normal which is on the 
level of the athdn^e plus a professional year, and that students who 
seem not yei qualified for the middle normal are given a preparatory 
year. The first two of these have already been described in detail. 
The examination for admission to the preparatory year is designed to 
give the applicants opportunity to convince the jury that they are 
strong enough, after a supplemental year to do the work of tfie middle 
normal. It covers the main subjects of secondary education. On the 
first day of the written tests, there is a 4-hour paper on the first lan- 
guage, a 1-hour paper in drawing. The second day calls for three 
hours on the second language, and four in mathematics. Two-hour 
papers in either the third or fourth language are elective for the third 
day. The oral tests in these subjects take about 2(Tminutes each. 
Applicants are listed according to their ratings ; tbfe highest are ad- 
mitted as vacancies occur. They must meet the usual requirements 
as to citizenship,, good health, and morals, and be at least 17 years of 
age by December 31 of the year of taking the examination. Holders 
of the diploma of primary- teacher (dipldme d’instituteur primaire), 
the certificate of completed middle studies (certificate d’6tudes 
moyennes completes), or who have passed the preparatory test for 
the academic degrees are exempt from the extrance examination to 
the preparatory section. 

The program of studies is arranged for two groups; A, of pupils 
that intend, later to elect the literary or scientific section, and B, those 
that will follow the Germanic language section. It is as follows: 

Table 4. rProfram of studies for the ‘preparatory year of the middle normal school 


Subject* of Instruction 


Religion or morals 

Ftrvt language 

Second language. . 
Third language. 
Fourth r 
History 


Geography 
Mat be mat l 


language: 

of Belgium end the Belgian colonization In the Congo, 
phy of Belgium and tbe Congo 


Drawl w 

Manual or needle work.. 
Physical education. 


of ptycbology. 


’ -V" 


Hours per week 


Group A Group B 


(*) 


2 

1 

6 

4 

2 

ll 

2 

1 


p) 


H 




* S bom snrj 14 Itjfe 
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The examination for admission to the first year of the middle 
normal is open to candidates at least 18 years of age on December 31 
of that year who meet the other requirements already noted for nor- 
mal school pupils. It differs somewhat for groups A and B and covers 
rather thoroughly the curricula of the preparatory year. Conducted 
in essentially the same way as the examination for admission to the 
preparatory, it is, however, longer and more exacting. 

At the close of the first year the pupil teachers are subjected to a 
rigid examination of written, oral, and practical tests to determine 
their proficiency in the subjects studied. The tests vary of course to 
suit the three different sections; Literary, Germanic languages, and 
scientific. To the successful student is granted the diploma of aspirant 
professor agr6g<§ (dipldme d’ aspirant-prof esseur agr£g6) if a man, and 
of asprra&t-regent (dipldme d’aspirante-rdgente) if a woman. A similar 
and more stringent examination closes the second year of studies. 
The awards for success then are respectively the diploma of professor 
agr^gS (dipldme de professeur agr£g<§) and of regent of the middle 
school (dipldme de rdgente d’dcole moyenne). The sectiqjua^which 
the holder studied is named on the certificate. ? 

OUTLINES OF'^hE COURSES k 

The young .people who are taking the courses in the middle normal 
school are at least 18 years of age and have had training equivalent 
to that required for graduation from the atbdnde. Thev are pre- 
sumably fitted to study on university levels and the work required 
of them in the middle normal is pf that character. As an example, 
the courses in pedagogy and didactic methods and exercises are 
summarized. / 

PEDAGOGY AND DIDACTIC METHODS AND EXERCISES 

■First Year 

Time allotment . — The division of time is as follows: First Bemester — 
Chapters I, II, and III (see below) — 4 hours weekly; model lessons — 

1 hour; help at some lessons in primary instruction — 2 hours for the 
literary and Germanic language sections, 1 hour for the scientific. 
Second semester -Chapters I, U, and IV— 3 hours weekly; model 
lessons 1 hour; didactic lessons — 1 hour; practical lessons in pri- 
mary instruction 2 hdur^^or the literary and German language 
sections and 1 hour for the scientific section. Throughout the year 
the scientific section gives two hours to didactic demonstrations. 

Chapter I. Pedagogy . — (a) Education: Nature, possibility, legiti- 
macy, necessity. (6) Pedagogy: Aspects, modern tendencies. Ra- 
tional pedagogy. Scientific pedagogy: Problems and methods, (c) 
Study of the infant and the adolescent:' Elements of biology and 
psychology reduced to essential points, (rf) Infant and adolescent: 
Physical evolution; evolution of intelligence and interests, (s) 

L .. • • . 
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General aim of education. (/) Aims of physical and intellectual 
education. (y) Means of physical and intellectual education. 

Chapter II. Logics Object and aim of logic. Idea: Abstraction 
and generalization; comprehension and extension; the definition. 
The proposition and its elements. Reasoning: Deduction, induc- 
tion. The syllogism: Forms. Errors and sophisms. The method: 
Its application in the sciences and in instruction. 

Chapter III. General methodology. — Importance of method in 
instruction. Fundamental principles of good method, modes, and 
forms of instruction, general processes, active methods, modern 
didactic material, supervised study. The book, preparation of 
lessons, plan books, lessons, and their applications. The blackboard, * 
pupils’ notes and notebooks, teacher’s and pupil’s class journal. 

Chapter IV. Methods in primary instruction. — The professor will 
teach the theoretical part as outlined in the programs for the primary 
normal schools, page 84, along with Chapters I and II above during 
the first semester; the second semester will be given over to peda- 
gogical experiences and inquiries, and short tasks in experimental 
pedagogy. 

Chapter V. Practical methodology in primary education . — (a) 
Helping at model lessons and lessons arranged by the teachers' in 
the practice* school. ( b ) Model, didactic, and practical lessons in 
the spcond semester; (c) Throughout the year the pupils in the scien- 
tific section will do practice lessons in demonstrations for physics, 
chemistry, and botany, so that they may be able to handle such 
work as teachers in the primary and middle schools. 

Second Year 

Time allot tnent. — First sefnester— Chapters I, Ila, and Ilia — 3 
hours weekly; model and didactic lessons — 1 hour; practical lessons 
in middle school instruction — 3 hours' for the literary and German 
language sections, 2 hours for the scientific. Second semester — 
Chapter IHb — 2 hours weekly; model and didactic lessons — 2 hours; 
practice in middle school instruction — 3 hours and 2 hours. Through- 
out the year the scientific section will give two hours to practice in 
demonstration in science subjects. 

Chapter I. Pedagogy ( continued .) — (a) Evolution 6f sensibility, 
sensations and their measurement, sensations and sentiments, pas- 
sions, instinctive and voluntary activity, habits, influence of intellec- 
tual educh^ion on activity, will and liberty, personality and character 
anomalies in child personality, Nervous, timid, and unruly children. 
(6) Moral education, aims and means, conscience, moral law, train- 
ing the conscience and will: -Egoistic, filial, fraternal, patriotic, 
humanitarian, and aesthetic sentiments; sentiments of justice, charity, 
truth, goodness, and beauty, (c) Factors in moral education; the > 
family and social milieu, the school, the teacher, school duties; 
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school and family; school discipline, (rf) The teacher outside of the 
school; postschool work, professional orientation, family associations, 
opposition to public immorality, etc. 

Complementary program for girls: Women in modem society, 
' HSjV? °. f women ’ women in social work, r61e of the teacher in opposing 
pubkc immorality, infant mortality, juvenile criminality, the pr^ 
tection of infancy, national work for the cliild. 

CAop/er II. History of pedagogy.— (a) Historical and critical study 
of the principal ideas of contemporary education. (6) Careful study 
of one great pedagogical work of the nineteenth or twentieth century. 

Gfozpter III. Methodology of secondary instruction.— Theory, (a) 
All the sections will study the organization of education of the lower 
degree, its laws and regulations, general notions, documentation 
and programs and hours. (6) Each section will study the methodology 
m its special fields, and the official instructions regarding that 

Pwtical methodology in secondary education. — (a) 
Model lessons are given alternately by the different professors of the 
scientific and literary subjects, and the professor of pedagogy for 
morals. (6) All the pupils of each section are required to prepare 
didactic lessons in their notebooks to the number of 39 in the literary 
and 25 each in the other two sections. The languages, history and 
geography , morals, mathematics, sciences, and commerce are included 
m these, (c) The practice teaching is done in either a middle school, 
the fourth degree of a primary school, or the preparatory 61 ass of a 
middle normal school. On the subjects listed above, the minimum 
number of practice lessons is 110 in the literary section, 75 in the 

German language, 50 in the scientific. 

Outlines in other subjects . — The outlines of the courses in the other 
subjects of the curricula of the middle normal school are not sum- 
marized m this bulletin. They include considerable subject matter 
above and in addition to that which the student must acquire in the 
middle school and ath4n6e but in the mam these are taught always 

from the point of view of how the teacher will use them in the 
schoolroom. 

Transfer from one section to another.— A person who has successfully 
passed the middle normal school course and earned the right to a 
diploma.as teacher in any one of the three sections may take an 
additional year in subjects designated by the ministry and be granted 
the diploma for one of the other two sections. 

TEACHERS IN ATHEnEeS AND COLLEGES 

In order to have a good picture of the training given to professore 
in the higher degree of secondary instruction, those that are em- 
ployed in the last three years of the ath&i6e, it is necessary to antic- 
ipate the discussion of the universities by introducing here some 
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data on the degrees that are granted by authorization of the Ministry 
of Sciences and of Arts. They are 25 in number as shown in the 
list below and the lower are preiequisites for the higher as indicated 
by the lines. Admission to a university to study for any of these 
degrees is on graduation from an ath6n6e or college, or equivalent 
training. . , 

i 

* Table 5. — Degrees granted by authorization of the Ministry 

of Sciences and of Arts 


O 

ERIC 


1. Candidaten philosophic et lettres (2) l . 

2. sciences (2). 

3. - - - - - sciences naturelles et m6dieales (3). 

4. ----- - ing^nieur civil (2). 

5. Licence en philosophic et lettres (4). 

6. - notariat (4). 

7. ----- - sciences (4). 


8, * - - - - - science dentaire (5). 


► 9. Agr6g6 de l’enseignement moyen du degr6 sup6rieur pour 

la philosophic et les lettres (4). 
\ 

►10. - — ------- - pour les sciences (4). 


-♦11. Docteur en philosophic et lettjes (5). 

-4i2. ------ droit (6). 

-♦13. ------ sciences (5). 

- 4 i 4 . - - - - - m&iecine, chirurgie et accoucheraents (7). 

-►15. Pharmacien (5). 


16. Ing6nieur civil des mines (6). 


17. - - - - 


18. - - - - 


19. 


20. - - - - 


21. - - - - 


22. 


23. 


24. 



% 


26. Agrggg de l’enseignemeDt sup4rieur (4 to 7)« 


‘Tba flgana In parantiwaM an tba minimum total ntunbar of yean of onivertlty itudy for tha 
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To attain the degree of candidate in either philosophy and letters, 
sciences, or civil engineering the student must "follow the required 
curriculum at least two years and pass two examinations; for the 
candidate in natural and medical sciences the term is three years and 
there are three examinations. Each of the four licences is given on 
two years of study and two examinations additional to the correspond- 
ing candidate degree. 

The agr6gation of secondary instruction in either philosophy and 
Jotters or sciences is the certificate for teaching in the higher degree of 
secondary instruction. It represents two years of study beyond the 
requirements for the candidate, and must either follow or be taken 
with the licence. The examination for it includes (1) experimental 
pedagogy, (2) history of pedagogy, (3) general methods, and (4) spe- 
cial methods in the subjects taught in the ath6n6es. The aspirant 
must have done practice teaching (not full time) under the direction 
of his professor of methods for at least a year in some secondary schocA. 
Briefly, the teacher in the upper years of the ath6n6e will have had 
four years of university training in his special subjects plus consider- 
able pedagogy and practice teaching. 

UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

Beyond the four licences and the two agr^gations listed are the 
four doctorates and the degree of pharmacist. The doctorate in 
philosophy and letters or in sciences is granted not less than a year 
after the licence, on the presentation of an original dissertation and a 
thesis acceptable to the examining jury and defended publicly by the 
recipient. The doctorate in law and the title of pharmacist are each 
three yeare beyond the corresponding candidates; the doctorate in 
medicine is four years in addition to the 3-year curriculum for candi- 
date in natural and medical sciences. Each of the nine different de- 
grees of civil engineer is three years of study beyond the candidate 
civil engineer. 

To obtain the agrSgation in higher instruction, the qualification for 
teaching in a university, a candidate holding any of the degrees num- 
bered 6 and 7, and 11 to 24, inclusive, must present a printed disser- 
tation that is a contribution to the progress of science, and three theses 
on related questions. He chooses dreely the subjects for the disserta- 
tion and theses and must defend them before a juiy. He must also 
carry out an oral lesson on a subject indicated by the jury. 

OTHER TRAINING SCHOOLS 

The training given in the kindergarten, primary, and middle normal 
schools and that mentioned in the universities, all leading to c reden-, 
tials that give the holders legal right to' practice the teaching profes- 
sion in official schools is not the only pedagogical preparation that, is 
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to be had. Besides granting the legal degrees authorized by the min - 
is try, the universities may and do grant scientific degrees that are 
evidences of scholarship and in some cases are accepted' as mee ting 
certain legal requirements. For example, the University of Liege 
grants the candidate in pedagogical sciences (candidat en sciences 
p6dagogiques) to licensed middle school teachers after one year of 
study, and to secondary school graduates and prima*‘y school teachers 
after two years. The licence in pedagogical sciences (licence en sci- 
ences p&lagogiques) is issued to the candidate in pedagpgical sciences 
and the doctor in either philosophy and letters or in sciences for the 
successful completion of a 1-year course. Its degree of doctor in peda- 
gogical sciences (docteur en sciences p6dagogiques) is attained not 
less than a year after the licence by the process of dissertation, theses, 
and public examination. 

The school of pedagogy and psychology, applied to education, of 
the University of Louvain, aims to train staff members for the primary 
and middle normal schools, persons that desire to hold administrative 
places in either primary or secondary education, future inspectors, 
and those that direct various activities with infants. It confers the 
degrees of licentiate and of doctor in pedagogy, for two and three 
years of study, respectively, on graduates of secondary schools and 
primary and middle school teachers. “The University of Brussels has 
a school of pedagogy; thr University of Ghent a higher institute of 
pedagogy. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL. INSPECTORS 

The certificate of fitness for a cantonal mspeotor of primary educa- 
tion' (Certificat d'aptitude aux functions d<iqgpecteur cantonal de 1' 
enseignement primaire) is won by passing an examination given by a 
jury of five persons named by the ministry. The examination is 
open to primary and middle school teachers that have had at least 10 
years of experience in any of the primary or middle schools or normal 
schools either official or approved, the schools of charity under the 
Ministry of Justice, or the professional schools subsidized by the 
Ministry of Industry and Labor. 

The written part is a composition on ^ome . pedagogical subject. 
The oral test deals with (o) psychology applied to education, pedagogy, 
and methodology and tfie history of pedagogy; (6) knowledge of the 
typical programs of primary schools and kindergartens; and (c) the 
oiganic law of primary education and the regulations relating to it, to 
school buildings, and to medical inspection in £hd schools. For the 
practical test the applicant inspects a class chosen by the jury and 
makes an oral report of the inspection."* 
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expenditures 

T he expenditures on teacher training in the primary normal schools, 
the kindergarten normal sections, and the middle normal schools for 
four consecutive years were as follows: 

Table 6.— Expenditures in franca for normal instruction in the years 1926 to 1929 


7* 

Purpose of expenditure 

JL 

! 1026 

1927 

1928 

j 1929 

1 

j a 

1 

3 

4 

- 

Council for perfecting 

Inspection 

j 5,000 

net i/yi 

5,000 
506,400 
11, 578,560 

7.500.000 

498.000 

250.000 
2,396,200 

8,750 

2.420.000 

7,500 

1 

7,500 

Salaries In national schools 
Salaries In approved school* 

Schola^VpB*’ temporary Preparatory courses.. 

1 Ml, OUO 

I 8,370,600 

3,900,000 
443,000 

IUVY H7H 

511,400 

11,578,550 

7,600,000 

658,000 

655.000 

16.299.000 

10.500.000 

720.000 

Materiel and maintenance of national schools 
Missions In the interest of normal Instruction ! 
Construction, management, and furnlablnjr of 1 
normal schools 

4JW* UYU 

1 1,400,000 

5,000 

A OOfl 1 AA 

250,000 

2,300,200 

8,750 

250,000 

2,648,200 

8,760 

1 

Total 

txSo, 1UU 

2,420, 000 

2,400,001) 


17,263,100 
($479,914. 18) 

25, 164,900 
($699,584.22) 

25.330,400 
($704, 185, 12).' 

33,488,460 
($030,923. 31) 

1 ^ 


SECTION II —CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 

The remuneration of the professional staff in the official schools is 
taed by the National Government in royal arr£t6 on the advice of 

col J cerned ‘ The Varies now in force were set out in 
arr6t6 of December 16, 1927, and modified in Februaiy, 192<k The 
general principle is a fixed minimum plus periodic increasesAntU a 
maximum is reached. In money terms they are not high. 1 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

The communal council Bats the salaries for the primary teachers, hut 
they must include a basal sum of l3,000 francs. The par value of the 
franc in coinage of the United States is $0.0278 or $27.80 for 1 000 
francs, making $361.40 as the annual minimum for a teacher in a 

8ch ?° ar ® added si * annual increases of 500 francs 

0613.90) each; and 8 biennial and 2 triennial of 1,000 ($27.80). After 

$722 6 80 3 or $7394* 8^ am0Unt yearly ^ be 26 ’ 000 or 26 » 600 francs; 

2 40 n e q P Z CipaI i 9 O oi e / S d 6c ° le) receiv ® in addition a supplement of 
2,400, 3,600, or 4,800 francs according as the school is of 1 to 3 classes 

4 to 6 classes or 7 or more. This is not aUowed to principals that do 

not hold a class unless (a) the school has at least 8 subventioned 

classes and 225 pupils; or (b) it has at least 7 subventioned classes and 

* our th degree and the principal gives a minim uni of 

8 hours to the higher degree. The rate in euch esses is 4,800. In 

schools of only one clsee the 2,400 frsne rate is reduced to 1,800 if the' 
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principal has not had five years of experience. In every case the 
supplement is'reduced by ha^j^jtfae beneficiary has the free use of 
school quarters. Men teachers not married aDd living in common are 
paid one-half the salary allowed lay teachers. Kindergartners receive 
80 per cent of the pay for primary teachers. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Th^ professors of general courses in the ath^n6es begin at 24,000 
francs and with 4 increments of 1,000, 8 biennial of 2,500, and 2 
triennial of 4,000 each finally reach a salary level of 56,000 francs. 
The salaries of special teachers in the ath6n6e range in minima from 

15.000 to 22,000 and in maxima from 29,000 to 47,000. The prin- 
cipal (pr6fet d’6tudes) has the rate of a professor with the same number 
of years of experience, plus 4,000 francs annually. He is entitled 
also to lodging, heat, and light. If these are not furnished he is given 
in lieu thereof a money indemnity of 20 per cent of the minim um 
salary plus three-fourths of the difference between the maximum and 
•minimum. 

Regents in the middle schools begin at 18,000 and with 4 yearly 
increases of 750, 8 biennial of 1,750, and 2 triennial of 3,000 attain a 
maximum of 41,000. Teachers that do not hold the regent’s diploma 
are paid from 15,000 to 29,000; teachers of special subjects, 13,000 
to 27,000. The principal (directeur or directrice) has the salary of a 
regent with the same years of experience plus an annual increment of 

3.000 francs, and lodging, heat, and light or the money indemnity 
for them. 

UNIVERSITIES 

University professors are either ordinary or extraordinary. Ordi- 
nary full-time professors have a salary of 60,000 francs a year which 
jmay be increased by 5,000 every three years until 75,000 is reached. 
Extraordinary professors begin at 50,000 and at the end of three 
years may be increased to 55,000. No professor may at the same time 
be engaged in some other profession, without the consent of the 
Government. If with that consent he is so engaged, his increases of 

5.000 francos are at intervals of fiveyears. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 

The professor or regent in a primary normal school has an initial 
salary of 21,000 francs which increases in 26 years to 47,000. To this 
are added 3,500 francs annually and housing, heat, and lighting for 
the director. But a director with the degree of doctor is given the 
same pay as a principal of an ath6n6e. The inspector in the practice 
school begins at 15,000 and reaches 29,000. In the middle normal 
schools the salaries are substantially the same as they are in the 
ath6n6es. 
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INSPECTORS 

« 

Inspection of primary, secondaiy, and normal education brines 
remuneration considerably above that for the teaching staff engaged 
m these phases of instruction. This personnel is an essential part of 
the central office of the ministry; the payments are as follows: 

Table 7. — Salary schedule of inspectors 


Grades and duties 


Primary and normal education 

Inspector general of primary education 

Principal Inspector of primary education. 

Cantonal inspector of primary education 

Inspectress of girls’ work, first class 

Inspectress of girls' work, second 

Inspector of primary normal schools 


I ^S^i r Kh»h mM7 DOrmal!l “ d * thAn4 « or middle 

Inspectres* of girls' work In primary normals 

Principal diooesai^ inspector. . 

Diocesan inspector 


8aiary, In francs ' 

'Number 

I of in- 
Maxi- creases 
mum I 


Mini- 

mum 


Secondary education 

Inspector general 

Inspector of general course*, higher degree 

Inspector of general courses, lower degree 

Inspectors of special course* 

Inspectress -of manna] work and domestic economy. 


44.000 
4ft 000 

28.000 
2ft 000 
22,000 
4ft 000 

44.000 

38.000 

3ft 000 

28.000 


Period 
of In- 
crease 
every— 


60,000 

H000 

46.000 

40.000 

88.000 


60,000 

64.000 , 4* 

42.000 ' 

I 

38.500 j 

35.000 ' 

I 

62.000 ^ 


68,000 

sa 000 


I 


\ 


3 
1 
2 
2 

4 
2 
6 
2 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 


7a 000 
68.000 
eaooo 

54,000 

6a 000 


Wart 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 


Amount 
of in- 


3.600 
4,500 

3.000 

4.000 

2.000 

3.000 

1,280 

2.600 
1.260 
1,600 

4.000 
4,000 

4.000 

6.000 
3,000 
3,000 


2 
. 3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 


5.000 

6.000 

4.000 

6,aoo 

8,600 

4,600 

3.000 

4.000 
3k 000 

3.000 


OTHER PERQUISITES 

F° r ail the professional workers in the official schools, the law pro- 
vidM family and birth indemnities. The family indemnity for each 
child under 21 years of age and being maintained at home is 30 
rancs monthly for the first child, 50 for the second, HO for the third, 
t° fo f ^ fourth, and 150 for each additional child. At the birth 
of each chdd there w a fixed payment of 250 francs. A housing 
indemnity of 600 francs is allowed to married teachers in primary 
schools, but not to married women teachers, or principals that receive 
the indemnity of direction. 

*• <* 

tenure and discipline 

Definite appointment to a teaching position is ordinarily for life 
For the pnmaiy teaching personnel, the law regulates the three grave 
punishments: (o) suspension with or without £ay; (6) ordered to be 
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unattached, (mise en disponibilit4 par mesure d’ordre); and (c) revo- 
cation, bo that the teachers may be safeguarded against arbitrary 
measures. None of these may be inflicted until the teacher affected 
has had an opportunity for defense before both the communal council 
and the permanent deputatibn, and in each there is an appeal to the 
King, allowed on the ground that unwise action by the communal 
authorities may be detrimental to public interest. 

Suspension without pay by the communal council may not exceed 
six months and may not be renewed for the same facts. The sub- 
stitute teacher is given that part of the salary due him under the 
regular scale; the remainder goes to the widows’ and orphans' fund. 
Suspension with pay may not exceed six days. 

Besides being ordered to be unattached, which is a disciplinary 
measure, teachers may be relieved of their potions because of illness, 
for the good of the service particularly by discontinuing the position, 
and for personal convenience. If relieved of duty because of illness 
they receive a pension. If the position is discontinued the general 
rule is that the holder receives a salary of expectation (traitment 
d ’attend) during the time of unemployment, that may not be less than 
half the active salary including perquisites, nor less than 750 francs. 
This rule is modified for length of active service and the time the 
teacher has received the salary of expectation. The charge is borne 
two-fifths by the commune, one-fifth by the Province, and two-fifths 
by the nation. Removals for personal convenience are not regulated 
by special legislation. They are made by the local authority subject 
always to the approval of the higher authority. 

PENSIONS 

Members of the teaching personnel in national institutions of 
university rank may retire on a pension equal to the average salary 
for the last five years after (a) *30 years’ service; ( b ) the age of 70 with 
at least 10 years’ service; and (c) by reason of disability after 20 r yeare 
of service. Those^that do not meet any of the conditions noted 
above may because of disability be allowed a pension, after 5 years 
in the profession, of pne-sixth the average salary for the lasU'5 years 
plus one thirty-third for each added year of service. Teachers in 
middle or normal schools and the ath6n6es may after 35 years of 
service, retire at 55; primary school teachers at 50 after 15 years of 
service. The retirement pay is usually determined by years of duty 
and salary last received and equals the average salary for the last 5 
years divided by the age and multiplied by the number of years served. 
The widows and orphans of teachers and professors are aided from 
special funds made up of compulsory levies on the salaries of all 
teachera 
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HAPTER V.— SOME SPECIAL ASPECTS OF THE 
GENERAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 


We introduce here, before taking up technical and higher education, 
an account of three striking phases of the general system. These are 
bilingualism; the attempts to provide equal instruction for equal 
intelligence; and the attitude, neutral in religious matters, of the 
official schools. 

BILINGUALISM < 


Language division . — Most modern systems of education must pro- 
vide for at least two languages of instruction; many of them use more 
than two. 1 Belgium is trilingual; the national languages are Flemish, 
, French, and German. About 51 per cent of the people speak Flemish 
exclusively or most frequently; 44 per cent, French; and a little more 
t^an one-half of 1 per cent, German. The remaining 4 per cent 
habitually use other languages. ’ ' * 

The chief rivalry is between French and Flemish, the former a 
Latin tongue spoken ifi the world by about 60,000,000 and under- 
stood by some 50,000,000 more, the latter a Germanic tongue spoken 
by about 15,000,000. The French -Flemish language frontier lies in 
general somewhat south of Brussels in an irregular east-west line 
from Vise in the Province of Liege to Wervicq in East Flanders. 
It is not clearly .defined. Most of the Walloons, French-speaking 
Belgians, live south' of the frontier, but in the areas commonly termed 
Flemish there are many Fren?A communities; a few Flemish groups 
are in the Walloon region. 

The constitution provides that the use of languages in Belgium is 
free; it may be regulated only by law, and then only for acts of the 
public authority and for judicial matters. 

" French was the official language from the time of the establishment 
of the National Government in 1831 until Flemish wda given equal 
status in law in 1873. Since then many Jaws hate been. passed and 
arrStls and circulars issued dealing with the language situation, most 
of them directed toward strengthening the position of Flemish and 
removing any disabilities the Flemish people may have had because 
of their language. We are interested only in those relating to 
education. 

> 6m United State* Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1938, No. 13. Major trend* of education in other 
countries Waihingtoo. Government Printing Office. 1938. • 
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Primary schools .— For primary instruction the general legal prin- 
ciple is that in all tho schools, communal, adopted, -and adoptable, 
the mother tongue of the children shall be theJanghage of instruction. 

In determining the vehicular language for any class, that of, the 
majority of the children Bhall be used. The. head of the family shall J 
declare the mother tongue of the child, but the school principal (chef 
de l’Scole) may decide otherwise if he believes the chil^d can not use 
advantageously the language declared. The matter ipay then be 
appealed to the school inspection which has power 6o make the 
final decision. \ . 

Exceptions to this general regime are allowed by law for communes- 
along the linguistic frontier and for Brussels and communed contigu- 
ous to it (^agglomeration bruxelloise), the exceptions to be authorized 
by ministerial arrfit6 and arranged according to the needi^of the • 
schools. They are not imposed by the ministry, merely authorized, 
usually after an agreement with the communal and local dchbol 
authorities. In no case may they have the effect of denyingto a 
child a. careful study of his mother tepgue. ' \ 

In broad, terms this means that in the Flemish region the primly 
schools are taught in Flemish j in the Walloon part, in French,* and 
in a few places along the eastern border, in German; while in and 
around Brussels and along the language frontier where thiiBwo 
peoples are more intermingled special provision is made in the way of 
French and Flemish sections. In some large schools the entire student 
body is divided into two sections, one taught in Flemish with French 
as the second language, the other taught in French with Flemish as 
the second language. The ministry's typical program for primary 
schools makes the second language optional two hours a week each 
year and. to be begun wit|i the fifth year. * 

Secondary schools . — The situation with respect to secondary edu- 
cation is more ‘complicated. The Secondary schools, maintained and 
administered mainly by the National Government, send most of their 
pupils on to the universities to prepare for Government positions, 
the professions, and higher administrative places in business, com- 
merce, and other vocations. For the Flemish student who comes from, 
the primary school with but little French to be compelled to take his 
secondary courses with French as the vehicular language would be 
not only a severe hardship but an interference in gaining that higher 
knowledge and appreciation of his mother, tongue to which he is en- 
titled, but n£qt him to be graduated from the university and enter 
upon his responsibilities in a country that is nearly half French and 
in which the French language and literature araextremely important, * 
without a good mastery of French would be & heavy handicap In 
like manner Belgian leaders of French descent caiVnot afford to be 
ignorant of the Flemish language. Naturally the Government will 
102296 — 83 — — 8 . _ * 
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be forced to take into account the language situation in the secondary 
schools; the question will frequently come before the Parliament; 
, it is an issue in the politics of the nation. 

A law of June 15, 1883, with ministerial interpretations of 1886, 
1921, 1923, 1926, 1927, and a ministerial circular of December 28 
1928, together with a law of May ]£, 1910, govern the situation. In 
general these are designed to safeguard the rights of Flemish students 
in the use of the mother tongue and to assure them a fair knowledge 
of French, and relate only to the Flemish region and the Brussels 
agglomeration. The last named, the law of 1910, applies indirectly 
but forcefully to the language situation in the secondary schools. It 
refuses admission to the examination leading to certain university 
degrees, to any person who has not submitted successfully to a pre- 
paratory test in modem languages. Briefly the test requires that of 
the National languages, Flemish, French, and German, the applicant 
show a thorough knowledge of his mother tongue and a practical and 
effective knowledge of one of the other two or of English. Exemptions 
are granted to certain students of the Flemish region and the Brussels 
agglomeration educated in conditions that practically assure the 
knowledge which the test is intended to show. 

Of course the secondary schools that prepare for the universities, 
must take this te9t into account in framing their programs and the 
heads of the schools are expected to tell the parents of it when they 
enroll their children in the first year of secondary studies. Apart 
from that, the Ministry adopts the attitude that the head of the family 
may declare the mother tongue of the child though the same provisos, 
previously noted for the primary schools as to the judgment of the 
principal and the teachers with an appeal to the inspector, apply. 

The ministerial circular of December 28, 1928, relative to the use 
of the languages in the national middle schools in the Flemish region 
deals so closely with schoolroom practice in giving Flemish children 
a good knowledge of French along with the Flemish that it deserves 
some quotation and analysis. 

The aim to be attained in teaching the second language should above all 
be practical. It ie desired that upon leaving the middle school, the Flemish 
student 15 or 16 years of age readily read easy. French, be trained in current 
French language, and write almort without error an ordinary French letter. 

* With the bright pupils this is attainable. Teachers ought not to attempt any- 
thing more ambitious. . • , 

Most of the failures in the efforts of the teachers are due to the fact that they 
often aim too high. Hurrying along without stopping, they wish to Introduce 
their classes to a knowledge of literary works too diffoult, and force the children 
to run before they have learned to walk. ' 

It Is important to teach first the spoken language, the simplest language, the 
moet immediately useful, that of every day; the vocabulary, the fohna, the syntax 
of ordinary conversation on subjects not at all complicated. - 

* • * The recitation texts should be few, short, simple in style, and 
colly understood. Preferably they should be narrative poetry. -Th$y should 
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be perfectly explained, thoroughly understood, and often repeated. * • * 

Many Flemish students speak French only at the school. By having them 
acquire a little repertoire of easy texts learned and pronounced as well as possible, 
and repeated many times that lack of French conversation outside of the school 
may be partially overcome. 

Finally it is an error to think that the instruction in French for Flemish students 
should ever cease to have for its foundation the knowledge the? have of their 
mother tongue. A French word translated into Flemish saves the classes long 
explanations, loss of time, and mistakes. It is enough to run over the notebooks 
of the pupils in which the teachers make use not of clear, rapid translations but 
of jumbled paraphrases to prove the absurdity of a system not yet fully abandoned 
i n our schools. * * * There is no knowledge previously acquired by the pupils 
that one may not profitably apply to teaching them new ideas, 

* * * The classes often are composed of elements too diverse; some 

pupils know more or less French and others are ignorant of it. This uneven 
composition of many of the classes is one cause of failure in teaching the French 
language. * * The Government has decided to remedy it by creating, 

wherever necessary, special instruction in French for pupils who do not know 
the language when they enter the middle school. 

In addition to these instructions as to methods of teaching and 
composition of classes, the circular requires teachers to use the hours 
for supervised study of science, history, geography, and commerce 
to give instruction in French. At those periods teaching subject 
matter is purely secondary in importance to having the pupils discuss 
in French things they have already been ‘taught in the studies named. 

While the law of 1883 provided that the technical terminology in 
the mathematical- and natural sciences be taught simultaneously in 
French and Flemish, the circular warns teachers to use common sense 
about not loading the child with a formal terminology for which he 
has no use. It fixes the complementary exercises in languages in the 
general instruction division of t^ie middle schools as they are shown 
in Note 2 on page 33. Ther general purpose is that in the Flemish 
schools and sections, for the first year, or sixth class, 6 hours shall be 
given to the study of French, 2 more hours if needed, and 2 hours of 
study of dther subjects supervised in French, a total of 10 out of the 
34 hours allowed the student. The second year calls for 7 in French 
study, 2 of complementary exercises, and 2 of study supervised in 
French, in all 9 to 11 of the 34; while fdr the third year there are 5 
hours for French, 2 or 3 in complementary exercises, and 2 in super- 
vised study, a total of 7 to 9 or 10 of the 34. 

Preparatory classes . — A preparatory section in which the studies of 
the 6-year primary course are .taught may be annexed to a middle' 
school; such a section covering only the sixth year of primary study 
may be jeined to an ath6n6e. With a few exceptions, the most not- 
able of which is in the language r6gime, the programs are the same as 
those in tl^p primary schools. Throughout the Flemish region these 
preparatory classes must be taught in Flemish and the teaching of 

French so arranged that the pupils will be fitted to follow the French 
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course in the secondary schools. French convfersation may begin in 
class 3 with six half-hours a week, be continued in class 4 with eight 
half-hours and in classes 5 and 6 with three hours. Special courses 
may be organized for pupils that do not have proper knowledge of 
, the language. 

In the Brussels agglomeration and along the language frontier 
Flemish and French are given an equal number of hours. In these 
areas there are some classes in which a few French-speaking children 
are mingled with a much larger number of Flemish. Of such a situa- 
tion the ministry says, 

It is here that the patience and care of the teacher should be used to see that 
these (French) pupils, who have an equal right to instruction with the others, 
suffer as little as possible from their special situation. Such a class may become 
for the teacher a new resource — with a little ingenuity, vivacity, and devotion, 
he will find in it elements of instruction mutually profitable to all the pupils! 

Normal schools. Of course a bilingual school system can not be 
carried on without having the teaching corps adjusted to meet the 
demands of the schools. The expectation in Belgium is that teachers 
using French for the vehicular language wil^have French for their 
own mother tongue and will have been trained through it. They 
will also have been trained in Flemish or German as a second language. 
For the Flemish schools the teachers are Flemish and trained through 
that language. And, in general, the second language courses in pri- 
maiy and secondary schools are in the hands of persons to whom the 
language is the one of most frequent use. 

Universities. — The University of Ghent by law of July 31, 1923, is 
required to offer two regimes of study, French and Flemish.* The 
Colonial University is prepared to and does arrange its courses so they 
may be taken by either French or Flemish speaking young men. The 
Catholic University of Louvain draws its students in about,equal pro- 
portions from both language groups and in effeet maintains two teach- 
ing corps, one to give instruction through French; the other through 
Flemish. * , 

General comments .— The educator in the United States so accus- 
tomed to the unilingual system used here that he seldom thinks of the 
possibility of a bilingual or trilingual or even multilingual system — 
commonplaces in other countries— may feel that the educational lan- 
guage situation in Belgium is more or less needless, extremely difficult 
to administer, and very expensive. To some extent that is true but 
in a much more modified way than he knows. Other considerations 
enter. 

The interest' and emotional spread that are lacking in language 
learning in the United States are in full force in Belgium. West of 
that small country, just across the channel, are the Anglo-Saxon 
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English. On the north are the Dutch, closely akin to the Flemish. 
Along the eastern border are the Germans with a national philosophy 
differing from that of Dutch. South Belgium is under a Latin influ- 
ence and language. With all these neighboring peoples, Belgian 
men and women of affairs must come in constant contact and that 
compels their educational system to outfit them with a good equip- 
ment of languages. 

.The environment greatly lessens the difficulty of doing it. The 
Belgian child on his way to and from school, in his play and in his 
regular daily life meets with some language other than his mother 
tongue; the familiarity leads him to take up language studies with 
interest and confidence, not ennui and dread. His surroundings are 
constantly helping his classroom work which is usually skilfully 
directed by teachers that have lived in and are familiar with his 



As to the cultural and economic value of the languages, there seems 
little doubt that — other things being equal — a university graduate 
with a fluent command of twoor more languages other than His owp, 
has marked advantages over the one who has been content to limi t, 
himself to his mother tongue. 

Finally, two markedly different groups in Belgium have maintained 
through a century a national entity without either of them sacrificing 
its language or cultural identity. They have helped to show that * 
language unity is not necessary to or perhaps even advantageous for 
national unity and the official school system has been no small factor 
in pointing that lesson. 

EQUAL INSTRUCTION FOR EQUAL INTELLIGENCE 

t 

Tuition. That attendance at the primary schools is free of any 
charges for tuition has already been noted. Children attending pre- 
paratory classes attached to secondary schools pay each 100 francs a 
year. In the secondary schools the fees are 200 francs yearly for the 
three lower classes and 300 francs for the higher classes.. Additions 
of 40 and 50 francs, respectively, may be made for students that are 
not residents of the locality. War orphans, the children of inter- 
mediate, secondary, and normal school teachers, and children that 
have completed the sixth primary year in a locality where there are 
no schools giving the sevepth and eighth years, are exempted from 
tuition. Tuition free or at lower than regular rates may be allowed 
at the request of parents, especially the parents of large families. 

The national normal schools are mostly intemats and the teacher- 
pupils are not only free of tuition but are furnished food and lodging 
at very low rates. By such means as these the educational highway 
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is kept fairly well open for all young’ people of ability. Still this is 
not enough. 

Aiding the stronger minds. During the war several European 
nations, Belgium among them, suffered such a depletion of human 
. wealth as to make it imperative that the sum total of the nation’s 
intelligence be developed and used to its highest limit, so schemes 
were proposed to provide ways and means for continuing the education 
of those children who gave promise of ability to fill positions of im- 
portance but who were poorly circumstanced and without help would 
not be able to go beyond the rudiments of school training. Given the 
principle that high-grade intelligence in any of the nation’s citizenry 
is an asset to the entire nation and therefore may properly be trained 
at national expense, the next step was to devise a method of turning 
the principle into practice. 

Here many questions arose and among them three stood out as tbe 
most important: How are the most intelligent among the primary 
children, those who will surely profit by further training, to be 
selected? On what basis shall the decision be made that the child 
needs help in addition to the opportunities offered by the compara- 
tively free official school system? How to raise and administer the 
funds for that help? 

The Belgian experience in trying to answer these questions is valu- 
able. Two main plans have been developed: Funds for the better 
endowed (Fonds des mieux dou6s) limited to most phases of post- 
primary education but including in some cases the fourth degree of 
the primary school ; and the scholarships for both undergraduate and 
graduate study offered by the University Foundation (Fondation 
Universitaire), an incorporated organization. 

Funds j or the better endowed . — The first law for the funds for the 
better endowed was enacted October 15, 1921. The justification 
written for it when it was proposed quoted the opinions of various 
French educators uttered at different times during the yeare 1909 to 
1920 and Mr. Fisher’s statement, while he was president of the board 
of education of England and Wales, at a meeting of the school com- 
mittees in 1917, to the effect that national interest requires that all 
capacities be exploited to the full, and that equality of intelligence and 
aptitude should have equality of instruction. TheHa* as passed 
provided that every commune of at least 20,000 inhabitants should 
create its communal funds for the better endowed, that smaller com- 
munes could unite to meet the 20,000 minimum, and that all other 
communes in a Province, not falling in one of the two classes above 
should form a central provincial fund. This did not work* out well; 
it resulted in 167 funds of diverse importance with 172 committees for 
selecting recipients. The many committees used different bases for 
choosing the better endowed; some were very lenient, others very 
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severe, and the cost of making the choices was higher than necessary. 
The law was amended in 1927 in such a way as to retain the com- 
munal funds for the 38 communes with at least 20,000 population but 
replaced the 129 other funds with 41 arrondisement funds each 
backed by a population between 100,000 and 200,000. This simpli- 
fied the administration and gave the different funds population groups 
large enough to insure some really better-endowed children. 

As to the kind of recipients, the law of 1921 designated them as 
children of exceptional merit (qpfants de m6rite exceptionnel) but 
these are by definition very rare and a rigid application of the term 
would defeat the purpose of the project. The 1927 designation 
became children specially endowed (enfants particuliSrement dou6sj 
as a term that would ndt abandon the real purpose of the act which is 
to remove the obstacle <pf poverty, from those whose intellectual and 
moral qualities seem particularly fit them for higher studies and 
would at the same time keep the funds for the better endowed from 
becoming funds for ordinaiy scholarships. 

The selections of children, i to be helped by each of the 79 funds are 
made by a committee of selection of five members one of which is a 
physician. Of the other four, two are appointed by the communal 
or provincial authorities having control of the fund and two by the 
King, in such a way that both official and private schools are repre- 
sented. The applications are sent to the authorities and by them 
referred to the committees who make the investigations necessary 
and return the requests with their recommendations. Appeals may 
be taken to a council of appeal which holds its sessions at Brussels. 

The general instructions to the committees of selection are that 
they will base their judgments on (tf the child’s school record for the 
previous three years as reported by his teachers, (2) his physical con- 
dition as shown by the school medical inspector, and (3) group 
psychological tests if the committees choose to use them. The first 
of these, the child's school record, arranged according to the minis- 
tenal circular of Januaiy 15, 1925, is much more than an ordinaiy 
statement. The instructions read in part: 


^plete knowledge of a pupil includes an examination of the following point*: 

I he child I pa,t.— Heredity, environment -in which he spent his first years, 
progress of his growth and of his physical and mental development, illnesses in^_ 
early infancy, the schools he attended, his first teachers' opinions of him. 

The child tn the primary echool .- Physical condition, health, growth in height 
and weight, muscular strength, fatigueability, influence of family and school 
environment on his physical development. Organs of speech. 

Sentorial condition.— Sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch, stereognostic sense, 
C ° Dditi0n of the organs 1111(1 acult y of e*eh sense, qualities of 

condition. Qualities and, within the limits possible, measures of 
^hinteUectual faculty: Perception, attention, memory, imagination, association . 
of ideas, judgment, reasoning. Qualities of language and of elocutioi^ 
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Comprehension, critical sense, spirit of initiative and invention, taste for 
reading. - > 

General intelligence, remarkable intellectual aptitudes^ 

Qualities of school work: duties, lessonb, rapidity and worth of work done, 
way of adapting himself to new work, place ancf results in examinations, subjects 
in which he is strong, is weak. 

Influence of the family environment. 

Moral condition . — Personal qualities and defects: In his relations with his 
parents, his brothers, his friends; conduct with animals. Conduct at school, 
with his teacher, with his fellow pupils. 

Character, condition of his will. 

^Esthetic sense. 

Family and school environment. 

General estimate of the pupil. — Deportment, education, worth, future possi- 
bilities. 

The model school card is designed to make the record brief and 
complete. 

MODEL FOR SCHOOL CARD 

School year Year of studies 

Name of pupil 

Age of pupil 


I. Physical Characteristics 

Comment* 

Vigor.. Great Normal Weak 1 . 

Rapidity of movement... Great Normal Weak.. 

Control of movement Great Normal Weak. . 

Appearance of fatigue... Slow Normal Rapid.. , 


II. Intellectual Characteristics 

Attention 1 Great Normal Weak.. * 

Observation Great Norm*l Weak.. 

Memory Great Normal Weak.. 

Comprehension Very quick Normal 

Slow Difficult Dull. 

Judgment Clear Rapid Exacf Ob- 

scure Weak Faulty. 

Creative imagination Rich Average Poor 

Mental curiosity Great Normal Weak... 

Initiative Great Normal .' Weak.. 

Adaptation... Great Normal;' Weak.. 

Taste for reading Great Normal; Weak.. 

What kind of reading... - 

Elocution Easy Normal ! Painful 

Language troubles I 

Dexterity in drawing 

Dexterity in manual work 

General intelligence Very quick Very clear 

Quick Clear ^k-verage 
Slow Small. • ■>., 

Subjects preferred.. ’ 

Subjects in which, weak 

Remarkable aptitudes 


‘‘V 


1 dtrihe oat the ward* that da aot apply. 
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III. Moral Characteristics 


Application. _ 

Personal character 


Slack, passive, slow, non- 
chalant, lazy. 

Greedy _ 

Likes ease«_ 

Negligent, dirty 

Without self-respect 

Presumptuous, susceptible, 
boastful. 

Penurious, wasteful 

Disorderly 

Babyish, timid, obstinate. 

Hypocritical, false 

Teasing, quarrelsome 

Brutal, violent, quick tem- 


Commecti 

Active, rapid worker. 

Moderate 
Strict with self. 

Clean, careful. 

Dignified. 

Modest. 

Generous, provident. 
Orderly. 

Audacious. 

Frank, sincere. ^ 

Likes peace, can be tor- 
mented. 

Calm, poised, tranquil. 


pered. 

Unstable, restless Serious. 

Talkative, an idler Quiet. 

Humor Sad, peevish Gay, enthusiastic. 

Esthetic sense Weak Marked. 

Conduct toward animals- Brutal, cruel - Kind. 

Conduct toward other Indifferent, cold, jealous, Devoted, serving, just, 

pupils. unjust, sociable. 

Antiphaetic, a follower, Sympathetic, good, a lead- 
laughing-stock. dominating, inde- 

pendent. 

Impolite, defiant Polite, confiding. 

Conduct toward teachers. Deceitful, flatterer, im- Submissive. 

pertinent, disobedient. 

Undisciplined Disciplined. 

General evaluation of the pupil 


Results of collective tests. 

Intellectual quotient. 

Results of individual tests. 

Teacher . 
„ Principal 

Date 


In actual scientific terms, the ultimate success of this method of 
selecting the better-endowed children in the primary schools id, of 
course, not determinable. The plan seems as good as most of those 
proposed for such purposes. Certainly it has the advantage of requir- 
ing the teaching personnel to think carefully about the characteristics 
of each child. 

Persons in poor circumstances whose children are entitled to aid 
from the funds for the better endowed are defined to be (a) workers, 
day laborers, laborers, and domestic servants; (b) clerks and other 
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employe* of lower and intermediate rank, those in public offices as 
well as in private ones, commercial houses, societies, and other private 
establishments, teachers and other agents attached to institutions of 
learning for as much as the salaries of these persons do not exceed a 
ma^murn fixed by the Government; and (c) all other persons whose 
direct national taxes do not exceed a maximum established by the 
Government. This condition (c) applies also to those in category (b) 
, , n ® ctua l Practice “in poor circumstances” is determined 

5^ the fanuly lncome ln Nation to the number of persons in 

The general rule is that the funds will be used only for the field of 
mstructmn beginning at the close of primary school and terminating 
with the beginning of university studies but on these levels lahguage 
schools and correspondence schools are excluded. Some awards are 
made for fourth degree primary study especially if the recipient 
must live away from home while attending. They are also made for 
umversity studies such as for the priesthood and the army service, 
smce the Umversity Foundation does not take care of those They 
may even be extended to Belgian children Studying in foreign coun- 
tnes and to the children of foreigners domiciled in Belgium 

Ihe normal annual resources for each of the funds is fixed at a 
communal allocation of 30 centimes a person, a provincial subvention 
0 centimes a person, and a national subsidy that may not be less 

legacies 16 ^ aUocation ' The funds may receive gifts and 

The amount of aid given varies according to the expenses involved 
in taking the kind of training the recipient wishes. In computing it 
tuition, cost of books, maintenance, the loss of earnings, the financial 
condition of the parents may all be taken into account. Bene- 
ficiaries assume a moral obligation to repay the funds when their 
means permit. 

The number, amount, and distribution of the awards for three of 
the years smce 1921 were as follows: 

Tablk l.—Awardt from the fundt for the belter endowed 


Type of school 


Primary normal... 
Middle normal.. 
Ujwer secondary.. 
Hlfher secondary. 

Technical * mm 

Other (Art, etc")” 


Total. 


1023-23 

1024-26 

1027-28 

Number 

Amount 
ln francs 

Number 

Amount 
in francs 

Number 

Amount 
ln francs 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

400 

42 

347 

364 

170 

• * 43 

320.700 
27,216 

102.701 
134,320 
82,072 
20,060 

1,108 

83 

644 

067 

224 

136 

064,037 

08,347 

2801100 

440,840 

166,040 

100,060 

1*200 

88 

870 

1*111 

606 

266 

1,824, fo) 
128,080 
aw, 007 
1.873, M0 
477,340 
*18,424 

1*301 

747, M7 

. 

2,740 

2,(04.038 

A M0 

4, <1*301 
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The data for the years not given show an approximately steady rate 
of growth in number of awards and total amount expended. A high 
proportion is for study in the normal schools. 

The University Foundation was incorporated by act of July 29, 
1920, for the purpose of aiding young Belgians who have not suffi- 
cient means, to attend institutions of higher education, and to develop 
scientific production in Belgium. The student aid is given only 
to those who are prepared for university ^udy an^i the recipients 
agree to repay the foundation within at least* 0 years. The Founda- 
tion conducts its own rather rigordjis examinations to determine the 
fitness of the candidates. Three (mousand seven hundred and thirty- 
four students were aided in the first 10 years of the Foundation’s 
work. The average amount of aid per student increased from 1,964 
francs in the first year to 3,259 in the ninth. The Foundation also 
assists the ministry in providing for some scholarships for study in 
other European countries and in cooperation with the C. R. B. 
Educational Foundation administers 18 scholarships for young 
Belgians to study in the United States. 

NEUTRALITY IN RELIGION 

The constitution guarantees religious liberty and provides that no 
one may be constrained to take part in any way whatever in any «► 
religious ceremony or to observe any rest day. In carrying out those 
constitutional mandates the Belgians do not exclude the teaching of 
religion from the schools. Religion and morals are on- the programs 
of the official primary, secondary, and normal schools. They are 
required to offer those two subjects; the pupils that do not take the 
course in religion must follow the one in morals. But in the matter 
of what principles of religion are taught, the school authorities are 
neutral. 

By law they set apart the first or last half-hour of either the fore- 
noon or the afternoon for the classes in religion. The ministers of the • 
different creeds are invited to give the instruction. No member of 
the public teaching, administrative, or inspection staff, not even the 
ministry, interferes in what they teach. The child, or his parents for 
him, is free to decide whether he will attend. If no minister is avail- 
able to do the teaching, any teacher may elect to give the courses or 
the school authorities and the religious authorities may agree omsome 
other suitable person. - The courses are prepared by the different 
churches^ the inspection of the teaching is by religious inspectors. In 
brief, the nation sets apart a certain amount of time each day for 
• instruction in religion and the churches are free to use that time in 
their own way and without molestation. « 

This neutral attitude of the official school system is not satisfactory 
to many Belgians so a private church system is maintained that on 
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all levels is organized in about the same way as the official. These 
are the free schools (6coles libres) so called because they are free of 
national control except in so far as the nation takes chaige of licensing 
the practice of professions and dictates the training necessary for 
them. This does not mean that the free schools receive no public 
funds; on the contrary, they do have many subsidies allowed them 
but m that case they accept inspection by national authorities. 
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CHAPTER VI. — TECHNICAL AND AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION 


Belgium 13 11,754 square miles in area, about the size of Delaware 
and Maryland combined; its population was estimated in 1929 as 
8,060,189, or 686 persons per square mile, a greater density of popu- 
lation than any other country. Seventy-eight per cent of the people 
live m communes of more than 2,000 persons each. The soil is fertile 
and intensive agriculture is used, but a considerable proportion of the 
county’s foodstuffs must be imported. Payment for these and the 
favorable geographical location of the county make manufacturing 
and commerce main industries and give great importance to technical 
education. “In effect,” writes the Minister of Industry and Labor, 
when we view the economic situation of our country, a thought rises 
in our minds with a tenacity that explains the much repeated: We 
must export, it is a question of life or death with us. ” He accepts the 
definition of the Council of State of France that “technical education 
is that education which has for its aim the practice of the useful arts 
and the application of scientific and artistic knowledge to the different 
branches of agriculture, industiy, and commerce.” 

Technical instruction is given on all levels above the eighth year 
of the primary school. This does not mean, however, that the system 
entirely parallels the one already described for general education and * 
that the higher technical schools draw their students from lower 
technical institutions. On the contrary a technical institution of 
university grade will gather much of its enrollment from the scientific 
courses of the ath£n£e ; and the technical secondaiy schools draw from 
the general primary classes. • 


Technical education is for the most part a matter of communal, 
provincial, and private effort. While the national government pays 
from 40 to 55 per cent of the teachers’ salaries, 33 to 48 per cent of 
other expenses, and half the cost of the equipment, it makes no pro- 
vision for the buildings and does not attempt to setf out regulations 
and courses of study. The subsidies are arranged through the general ' 

y of Industry '-and 
ors for boys’ schools 
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ADMINISTRATION 



ork and examines and 
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approves the courses of study and the plans for carrying them out. 
The higher council of technical education intervenes in an advisory 

capacity and occasional consultative committees study special phases 
of the field. 

The six large classes of technical instruction in Belgium are : House- 
hold economics (enseignement manager); vocational; industrial and 
vocational design; industrial; commercial; and higher technical. 

Household economics was taught in 1927-28 in 245 schools and 
classes, 58 of which were official and 187 free (private) with national 
subsidies. They # employed 599 teachers and enrolled 8,896 girls. 
The instruction is for young women who are about ready to leave the 
prunaiy school and is intended to train thep in their future duties as 
wnves, mothers, and the educators of their children** The schools 
offer theoretical and practical courses throughout Uie week; the 
classes are generally practical and held at least twice a week. ’ The 
theoretical courses include particularly hygiene, domestic economy, 
home accounting, and the properties of foods. The practical instruc- 
tion deals with most of the problems met in maintaining a well-kept 
home. . v 

Vocational instruction J or boys is of many kinds. Designed to teach 
them a craft, it varies according to the needs of the region where the 
school or class is established. It is open to students at least 14'yeare 
of age and courses are offered in buildings and public works, cigar 
making, barbering, chemical industries, bookmaking, mechanics, 
tanning, textiles, pottery, clothing, etc. In 1927-28 these institu- 
tjpns, either schools, classes, or apprentice shops to the number of 38 
official and 142 private, all subventioned by the nation employed 
2,390 teachers and enrolled 37,874 students of which 1,055 were girls. 
In some of the courses the time is equally divided between theory 
and practice; in others either theory or practice is so stressed as to 
exclude the other. Some are full-day schools of 45 to 48 hours a weef; 
others are evening courses to help young workers gain a general knowl- 
edge of the craft in one phase of which thqv are working; still others 
are strictly apprentice shops where theory is reduced to a minimum. 

Vocational instruction for girls at least 14 years of age is offered in 
the same three kinds of ways as for boys and is intended by a general 
culture and technical trai nin g to prepare them for manual professions 
and for those relating to applied art and the commercial sciences. 
The curricula of the schools are four years in duration and include 
a general curriculum like that in the national middle schools but with 
a more professional bias, some professional or commercial divisions, 
atyi a division of household economics. The professional courses 
are very diverse; those in commerce are ijj accounting, correspondence, 
and stenography. The apprentice shops give a complete 4-year 
training in the crafts chosen by the pupils. An additional year may 
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be taken by those who wish to become overseers or managere. Three 
aad four year evening coumee are offered for day wooers. ThZ 

« offiriT 8U j S !^ ed . from n8tional fund8 . "umbered in 1927-28 
31 247 riri!a a n n d f private with an enrollment of 120 boys and 

oi, 247 girls and a teaching staff of 2,356. J 

' o!ntl Ch ^ ^ 0/ and Professional drawing are 

P to graduates of the 8-year primary school and aim to teach 

young workers to make their own plans and designs and read those 
that are placed before them for execution. The programs of the 

Ctl^ofm t f ° r f ener ^ l theoretical branches, ideas of technology 
nature of materials, and freehand, geometric, and projection drawing 

The courses are either evening or Sunday, or both. Subsided 
institutions,^ private and 34 free, in 1927-28 taught 6,589 boys and 
26 girls and employed 372 teachers. ’ Doys and # 

triaT^choota “ given in either P™aiy or secondary .indus- 

trial schook The former prepare young workers for the latter or 

give a limited technical knowledge to those who are not capable of or 

followed °of ten°bv^°o ne° m ^ J^her. They inc^le two years of study 
onowed often by one or two years of a somewhat more advanced 

technical program. At the completion of the studies, a certificate of 

capacity is issued. The secondary schools aim though an almos 

exclusively theoretical training to give the technical knowledge that 

h^lh n °Ti, e ^ m a Sh0P ' These are^evening or Sunday courses or 

yearn ol^h^ 011 ^ 10 PTeparatoi 7 y eai * Allowed by t W o spedal 
y re on the industries of the region. Graduation from the eighth 

r.V 6ar 18 r l quired ^ The curriculT are mlny 

among them may be sections for mechanics, electricians, chauffeurs' 
r^hoad woricers, mechanics, metallurgists, chemists, nav’al S 
Gon, etc. Commercial sections may be included. These schools to 
the number of 136 official and 37 private subsidized enrolled 28 938 
boys and 2,589 girls in 1927-28, taught by 1,763 tfccheT ’ * 

an d TZ™ b Professional commercial schools, 

«>“e courses m commercial sciences and languages. The 

r Pl0yee K be U8eful “ la * e houses m 

» iZ “;r 6 r td r c n 7il c t t accouDtan i' 

wo^ h^rLTe helT~mm“ 5 

: r m T a “ 0Iganiwd on 8 P'“ of ‘^0 degree: El“^ 

middle, and superior, each of two years. - A certificate of ZS * 

^^ e ^ t ia J h 8tU c f ieS 'glides pratiques commereiales) is 

Tr tht fim C, ° 8e . of . the “ddle degree. The successful student 

(ffilme dt " dipl ° ma ° f etooographer-correspondent 

t plOme de st^no-dactylographe correspondant) or of assistant 

ttTdtotom (a, , de ^ om P tible )- Completion of the sixth year leads to 
the diploma of actonntont (diplflm. de comptable), conipondent to 
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foreign languages (correspondent en langues AtrangAres), or agent 
(agent d’affaires pour le commerce ext^rieur). 

The courses in commercial sciences and languages are for young 
people in employment who can not attend a school. They are either 
evening or S unday-classes and vary in subjects to suit the needs of 
the pupils. 

Ip 1927-28 these two forms of commercial education enrolled 10,621 
boys and 6,059 girls in 10 official and 62 free subsidized schools. 
They employed 600 teachers. 

Higher technical education is givetf'in 24 institutions (5 official and 
19 free) to 5,562 men and 152 women by a staff of 539 teachers. The 
nature and organization of the instruction are told in the chapter on 
higher education. 

Statistical summary . — To summarize the statistical data for each 
of the six kinds of instruction described, technical education in 1927-28 
was offered in 1,163 institutions using a teaching staff of 8,619 and 
enrolling 88,649 boys and 49,973 girls; total 138,622. They granted 
20,196 certificates. The subsidies amounted to 190,130,000 francs 
and of this 52.3 per cent caiq^from the nation, 32.1 per cent from 
the Provinces, and 15.6 per cent from the communes. 

Professional staff . — The matter of tr ainin g the teaching and admin- 
istrative personnel seems to be rather unsettled: The University of 
Labor of Hainaut (University du Travail du Hainaut) announces 
courses for four classes of persons: (1) Engineers and student- 
engineers who are presumed to have sufficient, ^^ral and technical 
training but lack pedagogical preparation; (2) wchnicians, artisans, 
and workers with weak general education, good technical preparation, « 
and no pedagogic training; (3) employees in commerce and industry 
that are very apt in their special lines but have little general training; 
and (4). teachers and professors in the general school system that are 
well prepared to teach general subjects in the ^^mical schools but 
lack the skill in making those general courses serwtechnical needs. 

For the first of these classes a 1-year normal course is given at the 
school of mines At Mons and at the Institute Warocque. These are 
open to holders of the diploma of engineer or the licentiate in com- 
mercial sciences (see p. 132), or persons with equal training. .They 
include for each of the fields of electricity, mechanics, civil construc- 
tion, mining, workshop technology, and industrial design^ model • 
lessons given by special professors, analysis of the programs and a 
study of the didactic equipment and collections, and five lessons in „ 
pedagogy. A certificate of attendance is~ granted at the close of the 
course. 

The technicians and the employees find normal training at the 
University of Labor in Charleroi, the Institute of Arts and Crafts in 
La Louviere, the National Professional Museum at Morlanwelz, and 
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the Institute Warocque at Mens. It comprises one year of study 
devoted entirely to general culture and a year for model lessons 
pe agogy applied to technical education, practice lessons done by the 
studente, and the proper organization of technical education. Admis- 
sion is by examination or to regular pupils in the last year of a higher 
industrial school, or to holders of a diploma showing equal training 
A certificate of attendance showing the specialty the bearer may teadh 

ISd befoTaS °' ^ C ° Uree ” d “ 9UCCeS8fUl leSSOn C0 - 

of . Labo , r . offeR * 10-month course to aspirants for 
Uie position of master bf apprenticeship (maitre d’ apprenrissage). 
The students are paid small salanes, work directly in the shops and 

U^ P . a b\ m “ Struction and At the close of the course 

^ \f aSS . h o eXanUDatio " are granted a ^rtificate of fithess 
(cerhfleat d aptitude it exercer les fonctions de maitre d’ apprentis- 

Z°' , Ad r S ' 0n ? 40 h0 ' d6r3 ot the diploma from a pJEnal 

exarohnahon ° r P ‘° C0Urses wLo P“ • P^tical 

at A ” twer P’ BrueespAiost, 

SoanM.— The remuneration of the personnel is arranged on 
amounhT S ‘ mlIar ** 111086 f0rgenenl1 e ducation-and in about the same 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION * «* 

The Second General Direction in the Ministry of Agriculture has 

° ffiC6; agricult " ral education; and 
WtU M., deals r th a e ronora y. laboratories, experimental 
ations, and rural life. All three are engaged in some phases of horti- 

“ d Sg 7 uUu ^ education, mostly vocational, and in that 
^ fereat fro “ th6 Seneral agricultural instruction, supervised 
bythe Mmmtry of Sciences and Arts, that is given in the fourth 
degree of many of the rural primaiy schools and in courses offered 
in some of the secondaiy schools of general education." 

f ° r F erfecting agricultural and horticultural 
t - - “P ,y royel en-dtf of March 31, 1919, advises the 
Ministry of Agnculture m all matters submitted to it. The council 
comiste of 12 members most of whom are connected with schools of 
agriculture. It is presided over by the minister or his delegate and 
^•^ DS f uIta . tlV ® mem j be i rs P^ons, chosen one each from the 

rS ttefr mdu f 17 a / d lab r' ju9fcice ’ and 8ciences aild arts, and 
7 from the inspectors of agricultural education. 

Vocaiioml postscJwol courses .— These are vocational continuation 

“ agriculture open to pupils 14 yeare of age that have com- 

plate* the primary school. * They are given about three times a week 

v 102296 — 32 - -9 
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usually in the evening at a primary school building and cojver from 
75 to 100 hours a year. Besides the strictly technical work the 
students do some general studies such as arithmetic, drawing, and 
essay writing. The programs are arranged for two terms held either 
the same winter or more commonly for two succeeding winters. In 
1925-26 there were 483 centers with an enrollment of 9,781 pupils 
doing such work. 

Temporary and regional schools of agriculture and of farm mechan- 
ics. — Sixty-six such courses enrolled 1,914 students in 1926. About 
50 per cent of the students have completed the postschool courses; 
most of them are young people 17 or 18 years of age in position to 
apply immediately to their farming pursuits the knowledge gained. 
The courses run from 100 to 300 hours given for 2 to 4 half days 
weekly in the winter months by specialists and experimenters; they 
include a study, of plants and animals, accounting, farm mechanics, 
electricity, and rural law. Much of this activity is the result of ' 
private initiative aided and directed by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Similar temporary schools and sections of horticulture are maintained 
in 45 localities. Three of these are for girls. 

The schools of farm mechanics offer a program which includes a 
review of the principles of general science as a basis for the practice 
of farm mechanics, handling materials, farm machinery, gas engines, 
and electricity, ani its applications in far ming . The pupils are 
divided into groups directed by specialists. The number enrolled in 
1926 in the three schools was 121. 

Secondary schools of agriculture and of horticulture. — The most 
important one of these is national and located at Huy (Bcole moyenne 
pratique d’agriculture de l’Etat, & Huy). It admits students 14 * 
years of age who pass an entrance examination. Enrollment is lim- 
ited to about 40. The course is two years in the first of which 18 j 
hours weekly is given to theory and 14 to practice; in the second the 
hours are, respectively, 17 and 15. Besides general subjects, the I 
classes study natural sciences, agriculture, anim al husbandry, and 
rural engineering. The sohool is well equipped with books, scientific 
collections, and an experimental farm. A certificate of •secondary 
agricultural studies is granted to studenta.that pass the final exam- j 
ination. 

Another important secondary institution isthe National School of 
Horticulture and Agriculture at Vilvorde (Boole moyenne pratique 
d ’horticulture et d'agriculture de l’Btat, & Vilvorde). The courses 
are three years in duration and open to persons 16 years of age who 
pass an entrance examination. The enrollment is generally about •- 
80, and in 1930 eight were girls, The main lines of study are the 
culture of fruit, of flowers, and of vegetables. The pupils work three 
days at n time at each of these in rotation. They are taught the 
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commercial side— buying, selling, and trading-as well as the pro- 

agnC tUra , 1 The P ro ^ ftms include phsyics and 

meteorology; general and agricultural chemistry; botany (morphol- 
ogy, anatomy, physiology, pathology, and botanical geography)* 
agronomy; fruit, vegetable, and flower culture; fcommerce and ac- 
counting; carpentering; drawing; landscape gardening; and several 
special courses, among them a course in colonial cultures intended for 
the graduates or other persons who intend to go to the Belgian Congo 
The equipment m fields, garden plots, hothouses, collections of 
plants, and apparatus is unusually good. A diploma of horticulture 
is issued to graduates. Instruction is free to Belgians; foreign 
students are charged tuition at the rate of 300 francs a year. ^ 

, plN N * ftU A 0 n® 1 ^ ° 01 ° f Horticulture at Ghe nt (Ecole d 'Horticulture 
9 *uT tat ' k ? and) f V6S a l ' ye&T cour8e that in 1926 consisted of 
25 lessons each in arboriculture, vegetable culture, and flower culture- 

15 each m botany and plant diseases; 10 each in makmg use oLfniit 
and in landscape gardening. Considerable experimentation is termed 

on m the school grounds. Most of the' classes are held in the evenings 
or on Sundays. ^ 6 

Fourteen middle schools of agriculture maintained by either private 
or provincial effort are subsidised from national funds. Eighteen 

C °^ eg S and mstitutes hftve agricultural sections on middle 
schod levels (Sections moyennes d’agriculture Ubres). Eleven sub- 

SidueH provincial and private schools of horticulture give 3-year 
courses somewhat similar to those in- the two national schools. The 
schools differ from the sections in that the instruction in the former 

T** * 1 “ d ? tteQded f&rmere ' sons who intend to 

return to the farm; m the latter it is mainly general with the work 

m agriculture secondary in importance. The studies occupy from 
two to three years They are open to pupils at least 14 years of 
age who have completed the 8-year primary school. Many of these 
institutions have excellent libraries and scientific collections. Most 
of the schools have model farms. 

Eleven subsidized provincial and private schools of horticulture give 
hoXulTJJT 3 8 ° meWhat 8imilar 40 tho8e “ national schools of 

Schools jor girls. Agricultural home-economics schools of the 
primary grade maintained in some 70 localities give to girls that have 
just completed the primary school, instruction for 100 hours a year 
for two years with teachers specially trained for the purpose. In 
er primary schools, 11 in number, home-economics sections of 
somewhat more advanced study are subsidized from national funds. 

In addition ambulant agricultural home-economics schools appeal 
to young women that have been out of the primary school for some 
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time and during the four or five months that the schools are in session 
4 these students carry out tne tasks assigned them in different phases 
of home economics pertaining to farm life. 

Middle agricultural home-economics schools and sections (Ekoles 
menag£res agricoles du degre moyen) are subsidized to the number 
of about 40. The instruction is essentially practical. 

Teacher training— During the triennium 1924 to 1926 the Ministry 
of Agriculture, after careful study, instituted a new series of normal 
courses in agriculture. These are of 120 to 200 hours in duration 
over a 2-year period and usually commence at the close of the Easter 
vacation. They were carried on in 1930 in 15 localities. 

Higher education. Agricultural instruction on university levels is 
described in the chapter on higher education. 

Other activities . — Through a service of advisors attached to the 
Ministry of Agriculture much work is done in the way of conferences, 
short courses, demonstrations, and model lessons, in nearly all 
phases of agriculture aDd horticulture. 
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chapter vii.— institutions of higher 

EDUCATION, RESEARCH, AND CULTURE 


UNIVERSITIES 

• T h / (?^ r UI “ versitie8 are: National University at Ghent (Univer- 
ffij d ® k Gand) ' National University at Liege (University de 

ILtat A LiAge); free University of Brussels (University Libre de 
Bruxelles); and the Catholic University of Louvain (University 
Cathohque de Louvain). The first two, as the names indicate, 
are public institutions administered and for the most part main- 
tained by the national government; the other two are private (free) 
institutions. 

Higher educatKp, particularly that paid for from national funds, is 
regulated m much detail by the laws and the royal arretys issued to 
make those laws effective. For the national universities, the laws 
determine the conditions of national supervision and inspection and 
the reports to be made to the government; the academic authorities- 
number and kind of the faculties and the fields of study assigned to’ 
each faculty; requirements for admission by either certificate or 
examination; registration and fees of students, and academic punish- 
ments; granting of scholarships and fellowships; degrees that may be 
conferred and their legal weight and registration; number of examina- 
.tions and the subjects in each that must be passed to attain a degree, 
as well as the constitution of the examining juries; classes and salaries 
and appointments of the professional staff and appointments of 
professors emeriti; and the language of instruction. 

An administrator-inspector, a resident of the city in which the 
university is located, is appointed by the King to act as inspector - 
, P^cularly in seeing that the programs are carefully observed, and as 
administrator in supervising the care and maintenance of the univer- 
sity plant. The buildings for a national university are erected by the 
city in which the institution is located. A report must be made 

tnenmaUy by the ministry to the Parliament on the condition of the 
universities. 

The academic authorities are the rector chosen for a 3-year term 
from the faculty, secretary, deans the faculties, academic council 
made up of the professors under the presidency of the rector, secre- 
tary, and the deans. Their duties are fixed by royal arrety. 

Degrees.— The academic degrees granted are of two general kinds, 
legal and scientific. The legal degrees, 25 in number and described 
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on pages 96 and 97 are those which confer the right to exercise a 
profession for which an academic degree is required by law. More- 
over, before they have any legal effect they must be confirmed by a 
special commission sitting at Brussels and composed of two counselors 
of the court of cassation, two members of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine, two of the class' of letters and two of the class of sciences of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Letters, and Fine Arts, all appointed 
by royal arr6t6. The commission must assure itself that any degree 
presented has been properly granted by an institution which complies 
with the legal definition of a university, by an organization assimi- 
lated to the universities, or by an examining jury set up by the govern- 
ment. Annually at the opening of the courses, the universities, their 
assimilated establishments, and the establishments for which special 
examining juries are instituted must furnish the committee the pro- 
grams of study and a list of the professional staff with the qualifications 
of each member. At the close of the year they must report the 
number of hours of effective lessons that were given in each course. 

Scientific degrees of many kinds may be granted subject to the 
prescribedtfegulations. They confer no rights to practice a profession 
in Belgii^Bmt are evidence of good scholastic training. Foreigners 
usually suray for them. 

Women may attain any of the academic degrees and enjoy all the 
rights pertaining to them, with such exceptions as the law makes in 
regard to public positions. 

Terms . — The two yearly vacations are summer, from the first 
Saturday in August to the first Tuesday in October, and spring, from 
the Thursday preceding Easter to the second Tuesday following it. 
At other times, except for the usual national holidays (see page 31), 
the universities are in session. t 

A university is defined by law as an establishment of higher in- 
struction composed of at least four faculties — philosophy and letters, 
law, sciences, and medicine, with surgery and obstetrics — whose pro- 
grams include all the obligatory subjects prescribed by law for the 
examinations in the branches and optional subjects at least equal to 
double the number of the obligatory. To grant the various engineer- 
ing degrees the university or the school annexed to it must carry all 
the subjects required. for the degree to be conferred nor may it grant 
the candidate for civil engineer unless it offers the subjects required 
for the final degree of civil engineer. 

Coming within tills definition are the four universities previously 
named, the faculty of philosophy and letters of the Institute Saint- 
Louis at Brussels, the faculties of philosophy and of sciences of the 
College Notre-Dame de la Paix at Namur, and the School of Mines 
and Metallurgy at Mons (Technical Faculty of Hainaut). 

Admission to the universities . — The transition from secondary to 
university studies is formal and carefully controlled by the Ministry 
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in accord with legal provisions. Article 5 of the law governing 
admission to universities, as amended June 14, 1930, reads — 

Article 5. No one is admitted to the examination for candidate in philosophy 
and letters, candidate in sciences for the groups of chemical, geological and 
mineralogical, biological, geographical, and pharmaceutical sciences, or. of can- 
didate in natural and medical sciences who does not justify by certificate that 
he has followed successfully a course in humanities at least six years and 
including the rhetoric year; nor to the examination for candidate in sciences for 
the group of physical and mathematical sciences who does not justify by certi- 
ficate that he has followed successfully a course of professional studies of at least 
five years and including the first scientific year, or a course in humanities of at 
least six years and including the rhetoric year plus the course in mathematics of 
the first scientific year. 

In other words the candidacies in philosophy and letters, sciences, 
and natural and medical sciences are open generally to graduates of 
the ath6n£es. In the case of the candidacy for civil engineer appli- 
cants must take a preparatory examination, part of which may be 
omitted if they have completed a 6-year course in humanities. 

The administrative mechanism for selecting university students 
is by a careful process of having all applications sent first to the. 
governor of the Province. They are then transmitted to the ministry 
and later examined by a jury of five on which official and private 
schools have each two members. If the applications, or credentials 
which give the students’ training in detail, are satisfactory, admission* 

, is granted. For those that do not meet the requirements by creden- 
tials, the jury holds two examination sessions, one in July, the other 
in August. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES 

The National University at Ghent was originally opened on October 
9, 1917. After the establishment of Belgium as a separate govern- 
ment in 1830, it was reorganized by law of September 25, 1835. It 
now consists of a faculty of philosophy and letters to which are 
. * annexed the higher institute of the history of art and archeology and 
the highei\ institute of pedagogy; the faculty of law with its special 
school of commerce; the faculty of sciences; and the faculty of medi- 
cine with the higher institute of physical education. ' 

The faculty of philosophy and tatters offers six groups of studies: 
Classical, oriental, romanace, and Germanic philology,’ philosophy 
and natural law, and history. The groups in the law faculty are also 
six: Roman law; civil, commercial, private international, and fiscal 
. law; penal law; political and administrative sciences; natural law and 
the history of law; judicial organization, competence, civil and penal 
procedure, and notarial law. The Tl groups in the faculty of sciences 
are: Botanical, zoological, chemical, mineral, and mathematical 
sciences; physical and mechanical sciences, including astronomy, 
metallurgy, and the application of chemistry, exploitation of mines. 
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applications of mechanics, applications of physics, including industrial 
electricity , and civil constructions. The six groups in the medical 
faculty arc: Anatomic-physiologic or biological sciences, pathology, 
therapeutics, including toxicology , medical sciences properly speaking, 
including hygiene, surgery, and obstetrics with legal medicine, and 
the pharmaceutical sciences, ■ 

Besides nearly all of the legal degrees - the university grants the 
scientific degrees of candidate, licentiate, and doctor in (1) history of 
art and archeology, (2) political sciences, and (3) administrative 
scicnees; the candidate and licentiate in pedagogy; the candidate 
notary; the general licentiate in commercial sciences; the special 
licentiate in either commercial, consular, colonial, or financial sciences; 
and the doctorate in commercial science. 

Annexed to the university are the schools of civil engineering, of 
mines, and of arts and manufactures. All three of these have two 
divisions made according to levels of instructions: (1) A preparatory 
school of two years’ duration except for civil conductors for -which 
it is one, in which the programs include the mathematical, physical, 
and natural sciences needed as preparation for special study for the 
services of bridges and roads; national railroads, marine, and tele- 
graph; or the practice of civil construction, architecture, and indus- 
trial arts; and (2) a division of application called a special school. 
Completion of the preparatory school program of two years is roughly 
equal to holding the candidate degree of civil engineer. 

The special school of civil engineering has seven sections to train, 
respectively, civil, mining, architectural, and electrical engineers’; 
engineers of civil and naval constructions; and civil conductors. The 
examination for admission is in two parts corresponding to the two 
years of training in the preparatory division. The courses are gener- 
ally three years (one year for civil conductors); the legal degree 
/ g^ted is that of engineer of civil constructions which admits the 
holder to competitive examinations for positions in the administration 
of roads and bridges, railroads, marine, and telegraph. 

The special school of mines gives a 3-year course to men who wish 
the legal degree of mining engineer which opens the way to employ- 
ment in the administrations of mines, railroads, and telegraphs. The 
special school of arts and manufacture has three sections to train 
mechanical, chemical, and electrical engineers. Each curriculum is 
two years except that the electrical engineers may take a supply 
mentary third year. The degrees are scientific. JS 

By law of Jidy 31, 1923, Flemish is the administrative language of 
the university and in the four main faculties students may choose 
between the Flemish regime and the French regime. In the former, 
two-thirds the number of hours for each course are taught in Flemish, 
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one-third in French; in the French regime, the proportions are 
reversed. Clinical instruction for the doctorate of medicine and the 
courses preparatory to mining engineer are given in Flemish. Instruc- 
tion m the schools of civil engineering and of arts and manufactures 
is in both languages. 

The city of Ghent annually votes 16,000 francs to aid worthy 

students, who are not well-to-do, to carry on their studies at the 
university. 

Tfo, National University at Liege, founded in 1816, was also reor- 
ganized in 1835. It comprises five faculties: Philosophy and letters 
to which the higher institute of the history of art and archeology, the 
higher institute of the history of oriental literatures, and the higher 
institute of pedagogy are annexed; law, with its special school of com- 
merce; sciences; medicine with surgery ’and obstetrics; and the tech- 
nical faculty. 

The university grants all but one or two of the legal degrees and for 
th^m offers practically the same subjects as are given at the University 

of Ghent, though tlffe organization of the instruction is somewhat 
different. 

The technical faculty or “the special school of arts and manufac- 
tures and of mines” groups its students in slx sections: Mines, 
chemistry , mechanics with a sub-section of aeronautics, electricity’ 
metallurgy, and civil constructions with a sub-section of colonial 
construction. Admission to all of these, except the chemistry section, 
is to holders of the legal or scientific degree of candidate engineer, or 
the passing of an examination that requires equivalent training. 
The chemistry section accepts only holders of the degree of candidate 
chemical engineer granted by the faculty of sciences of the National 
University at Liege. The technical faculty confers as a legal degree, 
only that of civil engineer of mines; its other degrees are scientific. 
The curricula are three years in duration. 

The scientific degrees awarded by the university and its various 
institutes are the candidate, licentiate, and doctorate in (1) history 
of art and archeology, (2) history of oriental literatures, (3) pedagog- 
ical sciences, (4) administrative sciences, (5) political sciences, (6) 
social sciences; licentiate, licentiate of the higher degree, And doctorate 
in commercial sciences; the licentiate in commercial sciences combined 
with (a) consular, ( b ) colonial, or (c) financial sciences; candidate and 
doctorate in physico-chemical sciences; doctorate in anthropology; 
geological engineer; medical hygienist; doctorate in pharmaceutical 
sciences; candidate engineer; engineer in (a) civil construction, (6) 
mines, (c) mechanics, id) mechanics, aeronautical section, (e) elec- 
tricity, and (/) metallurgy; candidate chemical engineer; chemical 
engineer; and engineer of colonial constructions. 
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FREE (PRIVATE) UNIVERSITIES 

* 

The Free University of Brussels was founded in 1834. Its entire 
control is vested in i^ council of administration made up of 12 to 15 
permanent members chosen for 10 years from among benefactors of 
the university; the rector; the two past? rectors most recently in office; 
the administrator; a delegate chosen for one year by the ordinary 
professors of each faculty; a common delegate from the school of 
political and social sciences and the school of commerce; the burgo- 
master and the 6clievin of public instruction of Brussels; a member of 
the commission of public assistance of Brussels; a member of the 
provincial council of Brabant; and a delegate of the alumni 0 f 
the university. Few institutions have so wide .a range of interests 
represented in the governing body. 

The active daily working committee of the council is the bureau 
composed of the president and the vice-president of the council, the 
rector and the administrator of the university. Each faculty or 
special school is composed of its ordinary professors who elect yearly 
the president and the secretary of the faculty, arrange its regulations 
for the approval of the administrative council, and elect a delegate to 
the council. The extraordinary professors and the persons in charge 
. °f courses (charges de cours) may attend faculty meetings but do not 
vote. ^ 

The rector is elected annually by the ordinary professors from 
among their number. He is the general administrative officer and 
begins his term of office on the first of October of each year. 

An academic council consisting of the rector, two past rectors, the 
presidents of the faculties, the delegates that represent the faculties 
and schools in the administrative council, and a delegate of the 
assistants, studies on its own initiative or at the request of the ad- 
ministrative council all questions relating to higher education and 
proposes such changes as it thinks suitable; in June of each year it 
arranges the programs for the following year. » 

The university has five faculties: Philosophy and letters, law with 
a section of maritime law; sciences; medicine; and applied sciences; 
and three schools which confer only scientific degrees: School of 
political and social sciences, school of commerce, and Bchool of 
pedagogy . It is in process of changing to the regime of degrees set up 
by the law of May 21, 1929, and in its five faculties now prepares 
students for most the legal degrees. In addition the faculties confer: 
(1) Certificate of literary studies for two years of work, two oral 
examinations, and a dissertation, (2) licentiate in maritime legislation 
after one year of study, on commercial engineers of the University of ' 
Brussels, (3) doctorate in maritime law on doctors of law that have 
taken the examinations of the section of maritime law, (4-5) licentiate 
and doctorate in physiological sciences, (6—7) licentiate and doctorate 
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m natural history, (8-9—10) candidate, licentiate, and doctorate in 
j ^ chemical sciences, (1,1) doctorate in pharmaceutical sciences, (12) 
medical-hygienist, (13-14) engineer in aeronautical construction and 
( mechanical-electrical engineer, open only to holders of the legal degree 
of engineer, and (15) geological engineer, open only to holders of the 
degree of civil engineer of mines. • 

The school of political and social sciences grants the licentiate in 
either social, political, economic, or colonial sciences, or finance after 
two years of study and two examinations; and the correspon din g 
doctorate not less than two years late^on an examination and disser- 
tation that has been explained in an interrogation and defended in a 
public test. 

The school of commerce confers the degree of commercial engineer 
' after four years of study and four examinations together with proof 
that the candidate has a good knowledge of foreign languages. • 

, The school of pedagogy offers subjects leading to the candidate, 
licentiate, and doctorate in pedagogy; the first requires two years to 
attain; the second, one additional year, while the doctorate is granted 
in not less than one year after the licentiate. 

The Catholic University oj Louvain is the old university of Belgium.-- 
Founded on December 9, 1425, it had to some extent proved its worth 
when in 1432 the magistrate of Louvain placed at its disposal a part 
of the old Cloth Hall (Halles aux Drapes) a building erected in 1317, 
still standing and used by the university. 

The institution is* under the direction of the Catholic bishops of 
Belgium who form its administrative council and are represented in 
its administration by the rector (rector magnifique). He and the 
vice-rector, secretary, deans of the faculties, rectoral council, council 
of the vice-rector, presidents of the university colleges, and the * 
academic senate make up the academic authorities. 

The faculties are theology; philosophy and letters; law; medicine; 
and sciences with special schools of mines, civil engineering, arts and 
manufactures, architecture and electricity, the institute of agronomy, 
and the school of brewing. In addition, there are the school of political 
- and social sciences, -the higher school of commerce, and the institute 
that gives courses preparatory to the special schools and to the 
institute of agronomy. 

Affiliated with the university are the College des Theologians, dit 
du Saint-Esprit; College du Pape Adnen VI; College Juste-Lipse; 

College Am6ricain; Seminafie L6on XIII; and for girls the College 
d ’Arras, and the Abbaye Sainte-Gertrude. 

Besides the legal degrees, the faculties and schools confer the 
following scientific distinctions: 

i Theology : Bachelor, lioan^e, doctor and master in theology or in 
canonical law ; license andSdocfer in Semitic languages. 
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Law: Special doctorate in either Goman or modern private law; 
doctor in penal or fiscal and financial sciences; and license as notary. 

Philosophy and letters: Candidate, license, and doctor in historical 
* sciences, or archeology and the history of art; license and doctor in 
Roman literature, Dutch literature, English or German, or in Oriental 
languages. 

Medicine: Special doctor of medicine; expert chemist; and doctor 
in pharmacy. 

Sciences: Candidate and doctor in geographical sciences, and pure 
or applied chemistry. 

School of political and social sciences: license and doctor in politi- 
cal and social sciences, or political and diplomatic sciences, or eco- 
nomic sciences. The school of criminal sciences grants a doctorate 
in that subject. 

Higher school of commerce: License in commercial sciences; license 
of the higher grade in commercial and financial, or commercial and 
consular, or commercial and colonial sciences; doctor in commercial 
sciences. 

School of pedagogy : Candidate, license, and doctor in pedagogy 
and psychology applied to education. 

Higher institute of philosophy (School of Saint Thomas of Aquinas) : 
Bachelor, license, doctor, and agr£g£ in philosophy according to Saint 
Thomas of Aquinas. 

Special schools of mines, civil engineering, arts and manufactures, 
architecture, and electricity: Degrees in all the specialties. 

Institute of agronomy: Legal degrees of engineer in agronomy, 
and license in agronomic sciences ; scientific degrees of agricultural or 
forestry engineer, and expert agricultural chemist of the University 
of Louvain. 

School of brewing : Engineer brewer. 

Saini Louis Institute, at Brussels, was founded in 1858. Jts faculty 
of pliilosophv and letters and its higher school of commerce, estab- 
lished in 1925, give instniction on university levels. The candidate 
in philosophy and letters granted by the former is a legal degree. 
The school of commerce offers only evening courses and after three 
years of study grants regular students the license in commercial sci- 
ences. New sections will permit these licentiates to take out the 
higher license in either commercial and financial, or commercial 
colonial sciences. A preparatory course is offered to fit students for 
the entrance examination. 

ColUge N otre-Dame de la Paix has offered higher courses in philoso- 
phy and sciences since 1832. It is directed by the Jesuits and bv 
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the law of May 25, 1929, has complete autonomy. It grants the 
legal degrees of candidate in philosophy and letters, and in sciences 
(but not in mathematical or physical sciences) and in natural and 
medical sciences. 

School of Mines and Metallurgy at Mons (Technical Faculty of 
Hainaut) is in a sense a provincial institution established in 1836 for 
the province of Hainaut, the most industrial section of Belgium. Its 
administration is by a council presided over by a member of the per- 
manent deputation of Hainaut and made up of 14 other members 
chosen by the permanent deputation, the government, the city of 
Mons, and the faculty. The direction and conduct of the school is 
in an academic council consisting of the administrator-president, the 
dean elected for three years, and two faculty members elected by the 
faculty for two years. 

The school delivers the legal degrees of candidate civil engineer, 
and civil engineer of mines; and the scientific degrees of mining engi- 
neer and metallurgical engineer. To its graduate engineers or those 
of other Belgian or foreign schools it gives the degree of electrical 
engineer after two years of complementary study ; on the mining engi- 
neers after one year of additional study it confers the degree of geo- 
logical engineer. A section for electromechanical construction engi- 
neers is being formed. 

Of this school the University Foundation reports: 

A complete recasting of the methods of instruction in the school . . . took 
place in 1919 after the armistice. The school put in practice and continues to 
use with unceasing success the principles of reducing oral instruction by stopping 
descriptions in every way possible, and extending the practical eSercises and 
laboratory work under the conduct of the professors themselves. 

The studies in applied sciences in the last three years rest on a solid scientific 
substratum acquired in the two years called the candidature. For all the indus- 
trial operations needing applications of mechanics and electricity, these two 
sciences form the foundation of the instruction; no engineer may leave the school 
without having practiced, besides the exercises and laboratory tasks peculiar to 
the studies he is taking, w«jf£ in electrotechnical measurements, applied median- 
1 C 8 , and the technics of heaY. 

Finally, to respond to a legitimate desire often expressed, the school has ar- 
ranged in the division of time a large place for general culture studies; an hour 
a week is given to instruction and conferences in general history, principles of 
law, history of art, etc.; each year the young people choose at least two of these 
courses and follow them regularly/ ^ 

The institution is unusually well equipped for carrying on its work. 

The four universities are not, in American terms, large. They 
range in student body from some 1,600 for Ghent to 3,750 for Lou- 
vain. Brussels has an instructional staff of about 280; Louvain, of 
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175. *1116 statistical data for enrollments and number of higher 
degrees awarded are as follows: 


Table I. Number of students in the faculties of the four universities in 1928-29 

and legal degrees granted in 1928 


Faculties and schools 

National 

| Free 

Total 

StU- 

dents 

Legal 

degrees 

granted 

1928 

Obent 

Liege 

Total 

1 

Brus- Lou- 
aels j vain 

1 

Total 

1 

a 

% 

3 

4 

1 

5 

A 

6 

7 

& 

9 

Philosophy and letters 

Sciences 

Sciences— candidate engineers 

Law 

School of commerce 

Medicine 

Technical schools. . . 

Preparatory 

176 

116 

102 

68 

168 

669 

471 

324 

426 

308 

206 

392 

360 

44 a 

600 

642 

308 

310 

460 

628 

440 

669 

471 

316 

406 

278 

160 

437 

214 

! 669 

466 
146 
621 

| 206 

862 
1 720 

974 
871 
146 
799 
356 
1, 299 
934 

1,474 
1,413 
4M 
1 , 109 
806 
1, 827 
1, 374 
669 
471 
216 
93 
118 

• i 
■ • 

• » 

ss: §: 

Special 






Schools of political and social science. 
SchcKil of pedagogy . 


168 

93 

68 

216 

93 

118 


Theology 




118 


Grand total 

Foreigners 





1,660 

626 

2,468 

762 

4,108 
1, 377 

2.081 

3,765 

642 

6,806 

897 

9, 914 
2.274 

806 

Total Belgians 

1,026 

1,706 

2,731 

1,696 

3^213 

4,909 

7,640 



The 806 degrees reported were of the^higher grades 9uch as the 
doctorate or engineer; the number of aspirants was 995. In the 
four years preceding 1928-29, the totals of enrollments in the uni- 
versities were: (1924-25) 9,484; (1925-26) 8,988; (1926-27) 9,158; 
and (1927-28) 9,371. The number of persons upon whom the 
degrees were conferred has shown a considerable decrease: 1,024 in 
1925; 955 in 1926; and 871 in 1927. 

As for the aMimilated institutions, the College Notre-Dame de la 
Paix enrolled 93 students in the faculty of philosophy and 80 in the 
faculty of sciences in 1929-30. The technical faculty of Hainaut 
for that same year had 165 and granted 30 engineering degrees. No 
data are at hand for the Institute Saint Louis. 

Note that the proportion of foreign students is high, 22.9 per cent 
of the total, and that it is particularly so in the national universities 
where one in every three comes from a countiy other than Belgium. 

These brief descriptions close the account for the four universities 
and the assimilated institutions. Two other organizations give 
higher general training, the Institute of Higher Studies of Belgium, 
at Brussels (Institut des Hautes Etudes de Belgique), and the School 
of Higher Studies at Ghent (Ecole des Hautes Etudes & Gand). 

The Institute of Higher Studies of Belgium, first founded in 1894, 
was reorganized in 1919 and now gives general instruction above 
university levels, instruction in subjects not included in the uni- 
versity . programs, and instruction for the development of general 
public culture. It is onranized in eight sections: Mathematical, 
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mechanical, and astronomical sciences; physics and chemistry; 
natural science; history and philology with a subsection of archaeology 
and oriental languages; social, political, economic, and juridical 
sciences with a colonial subsection; philosophical sciences; arts and 
letters; and the science of labor, or ergology. The last section has 
grown rapidly and becojne the school of ergology with four divisions: 
General ergology; professional orientation; psychotechnics, industrial 
psychology, and professional selection; and the scientific organization 


The School oj Higher Studies at Ghent was originally founded in 1923 
to give higher instruction through the medium of the French language 
in those courses that were taught only in Flemish at the National 
University in Ghent. This was unnecessary after the law of April, 
1930, and the school replaced those courses with other university 
courses mostly connected with the faculties of philosophy and letters 
and of sciences. In addition it carries on series of courses and con- 
ferences in subjects that because of their newness or special character 
are not generally in the university programs. Annexed to it is a 
school of higher commercial studies that follows the official programs 
and is inspected by national authorities; it confers the license and 
higher license in commercial sciences. Tlfere is also a higher institute 
of the history of art and archeology that grants the license in those 
subjects. This and a section of political sciences, follow the university 
programs of study. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE 

Besides the institute of agronomy at the University of Louvain, 
four higher institutions give instruction- in subjects pertaining to 
agriculture and animal husbandly. They are : The National Institute 
of Agronomy at Gembloux (Institut Agronomique de l’fitat, k 
Gembloux) with which the national experiment station (Station 
Agronomique de l’fitat) is connected; the National Institute of 
Agronomy at Ghent (Institut Agronomique de l’fitat, k Gand); the 
School of Veterinary Medicine (ficole de M6decine V6t4rinaire) at - 
Cureghem-Bruxelles ; and the National Higher Normal Institute of 
Agricultural Home Economic^ at Laeken (Institut Normal Sup^rieur 
d’Economie M4nag6re Agricole de l’fitat, k Laeken). 

The National Institute of Agronomy at Gembloux was created by law 
of July 18, 1860, about the time that the National Government of the 
United States was entering upon the policy of encouraging the State 
schools of agriculture and mechanic arts. Among the celebrated 
agricultural schools of that time were the school at Grignon, near 
Vereaillesjn France, and the Academy of Hohenheim in Wurtemberg, 
Germany. To these the Belgian authorities turned for information. 


of labor. 
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The site for the new institute was finally fixed at Gembloux, about 40 
kilometers from Brussels, whore the buildings and grounds of an old 
abbey could be had . The courses of study were set at three years 
leading to the degree of agricultural engineer. Throughout its 70 
years of life the institute has ranked as one of the important schools 
of its kind in the world. 

The instruction is now organized in (1) studies of two years for the 
licentiate in agronomical sciences intended to fit young men to 
.direct rural undertakings, and (2) studies of four years for the degree 
of agronomical engineer in any of the following sections: Colonial, 
water and forests, horticulture, or rural life; and agricultural indus- 
tries or agricultural chemist. Admission is to graduates of the 
humanities courses of the athen6es, passed upon by a juiy set up for 
that purpose, or by submitting to an entrance examination. 

Connected with the institute is the national station of agronomy, 
an agricultural experiment station which now includes stations of 
agricultural chemistry' and phfysics, milk, phytopathology, entomology, 
rural life, plant improvement, and forestiy. These conduct experi- 
mental research and generally work to improve agriculture and animal 
husbandry in the Kingdom. 

The National Institvie of Agronomy at Ghent uses Flemish as the 
language of instruction and offers courses in natural sciences, agri- 
culture, horticulture, sylviculture, plant diseases, microbiology, 
breeding, agricultural industries, agricultural engineering, agricultural 
architecture, rural economy, and law and economic sciences. It 
grants the licentiate (2 years) and the degree of agronomical engineer 
in several specialties after four years of study. The requirements for 
admission are essentially the same as those for the institute for 
Gembloux. 

The School of Veterinary Medicine, founded in 1832, admits as 
regular students holders of the degree of candidate in natural sciences. 
Since two years of university study are required to attain the candi- 
date, the students begin ip the school on a fairly high level. It confers 
the legal degrees of candidate in veterinary medicine after one year of 
study, and of doctor after three additional years. Besides the legal 
degrees it confers on auditors an honorary degree that carries no right 
to practice veterinary medicine in Belgium. The teaching staff is 
small, the school is well equipped, and the work is of high scientific 
grade. 

'■ The National Higher Normal Institute of Agricultural Home Eco- 
mmics at Laeken prepares teachers for the lower schools of home 
economics. # 

All of these higher agricultural institutions are under the direct 
control of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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HIGHER COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

We have already taken account of the various schools of commerce 
connected with the universities, the technical faculty of the National 
University at Liege, and the technical faculty of Hainaut. The 
country needs many strong workers in commence and in addition to 
the faoilities already mentioned for training in that line, there are the 
Higher Institute of Commerce at Antwerp (Institute Sup£rieur de 
Commerce, A Anvers) ; Saint Ignatius Institute at Antwerp (Institut 
Saint-Ignace, A Anvers); School of Higher Commercial and Consular 
Studies at Liege (Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales et Con- 
sulaires, A Li6ge) ; Higher Commercial and Consular School at Mons 
(Ecole Superieure Commerci&le et Censulaire, k Mons); and the 
Higher Institute of Commerce at Mons (Institute Supdrieur de Com- 
merce, A Mons). 

All five come within the purview of the Ministry of Industry and 
Labor in so far as they are connected with the National Government. 
The first named is strictly a national institution. Saint Ignatius is 
free but inspected and subsidized by the ministry and the minister’s 
delegate assists at the examinations and signs the diplomas. The 
school at Liege, also free, is aided by the National Government, the 
Province, and the city of Liege, and accepts national inspection. The 
higher school at Mons is free but submits its programs to the ministry 
for approval and is inspected by it. The higher institute at Mons is 
a provincial institution* subject also to national inspection. 

The Higher Institute oj Commerce at Antwerp, founded in 1852, and 
given legal status in February, 1923, had by 1930 enrolled a total of 
13,735 students of whom 6,587 were from foreign countries. Of the 
13,735 enrollment, 10,472 were regular students and only 2,424 of 
these (23 per cent) were given degrees. It grants the license in com- 
mercial sciences after two years of study, and the license in special 
fields of commerce (consular, colonial, financial, or maritime) after 
an additional year. * 

( Saint Ignatius Institute (1901) at Antwerp offers courses about the 
same as those of the other higher schools of commerce in Belgium 
but in addition to*the two licenses it confers the degree of doctor in 
commercial science, and ad nuts engineers and doctors in certain fields 
to the second (specialized) license if they pass but one examination. 
It has an intemat fpr resident studies. 

The School of Higher Commercial and Consular Studies (1898) at 
Liege was set up by some business and commercial associations. 
Besides granting the two licenses in commercial sciences, it maintains 
a preparatory year for aspirants to its courses. 

The Higher Commercial and Consular School at Mons also has the 
preparatory year; it grants the doctorate as well as the license and 
102296 — 32 10 ' 
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the higher license. A colonial section is annexed to the third year 
and third-year students that wish to become teachers may elect a 
course in pedagogy. 

The Higher Institute of Commerce at Mons gives a 3-year course 
* leading to the degree of conun ercial engineer. Its purpose is to train 
workers in foreign commerce and to that end it teaches English and 
German thorougldy, Spanish and Russian to a lesser degree, and gives 
courses in international commerce, movement of goods, transporta- 
tion, receiving and sending cargoes from seaports, the technique of 
industries in export countries, and other subjects relative to export* 
and import trade. 

Technical education .- The schools for giving higher technical in- 
struction are: (1) Higher Industrial School of Ghent (Ecole indus- 
trielle supyrieure de Gand); (2) Higher Industrial School annexed to 
the National Professional Museum at Morlanwelz (Ecole Industrielle 
supyrieure annexSe au Musee professionel de l’Etat, & Morlanwelz)’; 
(3) University of Labor at Charleroi (University du Travaif k Char- 
leroi); (4) Higher Industrial School of La Louviere (Ecole industrielle 
supyrieure de La Louvidre); (5) Higher Industrial School at Mons 
(Ecole industrielle supyrieure, k Mons) ; (6) Higher Industrial School 
of Liege (Ecole industrielle supyrieure de Ltege); (7) Gramme Insti- 
tute of Liege (Institut gramme de Lidge); (8) Central School of Arts 
and Crafts at Auderghem (ficole centrale des Arts et Metiers, k 
Auderghem) ; (9) School of Arts and Crafts o^Erquelinnes (Ecole d' 
arts et mytiers d’Erquelinnes) ; (10) School of Arts and Crafts of 
Pierrard-lez-Virton (Ecole des arts et mytiers de Pierrard-lez-Virton); 
(11) Technical and Higher School of Brewing at Ghent (Ecole Tech- 
nique et supyrieure de brasserie (St-Lievin), k Gand); (12) Higher 
Institute of Fermentation (Institut supyrieur des fermentations, & 
Gand); and (13) the Higher School of Textiles at Verviers (Ecole 
supyrieure des textiles de Verviers). 

The first two of these are national schools, the third is provincial. 
Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 13 are communal institutions; the others are 
free schools subsidized by the nation. 

The higher industrial schools are open to students at least" 17 
years of age that -pass an examination on secondary technical school 
levels in the special subjects they desire to study further. The courses 
are of three or four years’ duration and include sections in mechanical 
electrical, chemical, and metallurgical industries; civil and naval 
constructions; mining; weaving; spinning; dyeing and printing goods; 
and designing fabrics. It is expected that the graduates will be fitted 
to hold positions as foremen, shop managers, bureau chiefs, etc. 

The schools of arts and crafts offer three or four years of study to 
graduates of secondary schools or those able to pass an examination 
that calls for equivalent trai nin g. They specialize in such work as 
bridges, timber constructions, vehicles, motor machines, and electri- 
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cal apparatus. The degrees conferred are the engineer of arts and 
crafts, and technical engineer. 

The two schools of brewing in Ghent are open to young people that 
pass an entrance examination similar to that required for the scien- 
tific sections of the universities. The instruction is at once theoreti- 
cal and practical and includes laboratory work in general and analyt- 
ical chemistry, microbiology, and experimental brewing. The 3-year 
course leads to the degree of engineer of industries of fermentation. 

The Higher School of Textiles at Verniers (1894) confers the degree 
of engineer for the completion of the course,’ now of four years. It is 
planning to extend the course an additional year so that graduates 
may attain the legal degree, civil engineer of textile industry. Admis- 
sion as a regular student calls for graduation from the scientific divi- 
sion of an ath6n6e or equivalent training. The school las complete 
equipment for« weaving, spinning, dyeing, and printing, as well as 
physical, chemical, and electrotechnical laboratories. As a part of 
the final examination the students are expected to lay out a project 
for establishing a textile shop. 

The University of Labor at Charleroi opened in 1903 and for 1903-04 
enrolled 110 students that stayed through the year. The enrollment 
increased rapidly to 2,062 in 1917-18, then 2,604 in 1924-26. For 
1928-29, it was 2,562. 

It is organized in several divisions. Division A, the higher indus- . 
trial school, offers 4-year courses in the sections of mechanics, elec- 
tricity, civil constructions, and chemistry; 3-year courses in the 
sections of mines, metallurgy, commercial sciences, and modem 
languages (English, German); and courses of two years for the section 
of apparatus and modem language (Spanish). Admission is to stu- 
dents' at least 18 years of age that have passed an examination on 
the corresponding special subjects in the secondary technical schools/ 
Leaving examinations are held by a jury chosen by the council of 
administration. The successful students are granted brevets of 
capacity (brevet de capacity) which carry for the mechanical indus- 
tries the title of technician in bridges, carpentry, vehicles, or stationary 
and locomotive engines; technician in electricity for the electrical 
industries ; \nd for other lines of training, technician in civil construc- 
tions, managers of mines, chemistry, overseer in metallurgy, furnisher 
of tools (outilleur), correspondent in foreign languages, and brevet of 
capacity in commercial sciences. 

Division B, the professional day school, admits students between 
the ages of 13 and 18 that have completed the sixth year of the primary 
school. The courses are two or three years in duration, are op second- 
ary levels, and in some cases perparatory for division A. • Division 
C, the professional evening courses are also on secondary school 
levels. 
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Division D, the special school of technicians, requires for admission 
the passing of an examination which only young people that have 
completed the second (next to the highest) class of an ath6n6e or the 
1-year preparatory section of division D itself, may try. The dura- 
tion of studies is three years at the rate of 45 hours a week from Sep- 
tember 15, to July 15. The courses are grouped in five sections: 
Bridges, carpentry, and vehicles; stationary and locomotive engines; 
construction of electrical equipment; exploitation of electrical energy; 
chemical industries; and civil constructions. Graduation from each 
of these is marked by the degree of technical engineer specialist in 
the section in which the studies were pursued. 

Fiv^. other divisions dealing respectively with completion and tem- 
porary courses; correspondents in the French language and aides in 
pharmacy; industrial documentation and libraries; industrial experi- 
mental laboratories; and the museum and bulletin of technical educa- 
tion, give instruction that may not properly be considered as of uni- 
versity status. To these are added also the school for workers on 
railroads, courses in administrative law and police, and normal courses 
for teachers and aspirant teachers in technical schools. 

COLONIAL INSTITUTIONS 

The Belgian Congo with an area of 918,000 square miles and a popu 
lation of 8,700,000, only about 26,000 of which are Caucasians, nat- 
urally plays a large part in the lives of the Belgian people. It is 
administered by the Ministry of the 'Colonies and the minister is 
president of the Colonial Council of 15 members, 8 appointed by the 
3 by the Senate, and 3 by the Chamber of Representatives. 
.The Congo is divided into 22 administrative districts grouped in 4 
Provinces. At the head of each district is a commissioner, and of each 
Province a governor. The chief executive is the governor general 
assisted by several vice governors general. 

Administering this territory and carrying on a considerable trade 
with it calls for a constant supply of men trained not only in general 
in those fields but with considerable special instruction to prepare 
them for the conditions, unusual to them, that they will find in the 
Belgian Congo. The more important institutions are the Colonial 
University at Antwerp (University Colonial, & Anvers) and the Na- 
tional School of Tropical Medicine (ficole de mydecine tropicale de 
l’fitat). 

The Colonial University (February 11 , 1920) is a rather striking 
institution, one of the very few of its kind in the world. Its purpose 
is to v develop seH®teliant, self-controlled men for the national public 
service in, the Congo. To do that it selects annually by competitive 
examination about 20 young men between the ages of 18 and 22, grad- 
uates of ath£n6e8, who contract to spend at least three years in the 
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Congo service after graduation. The course is four years; the first 
two are largely general instruction. The subjects for the first are 
English, Flemish, French, the native language Lingala, and general 
linguistics; ethnography, psychology, and general biology; physical 
and economic geography of the Belgian Congo and of Africa; political 
and social economy; cartography; public law, encyclopaedia of law; 
and the history of European civilization. The second year is some- 
what more specialized though the training is still fairly general, again 
the modem languages, Lingala, and a second native tongue— Kis- 
wahili; public law, physical and economic geography of the Congo and 
Africa, and political and social economy. To these are added the 
history of the formation of colonial empires and especially of the Bel- 
gian Congo; logic and methodology; and the botany, agriculture, and 
ethnography of the Congo. During the third year most of the stu- 
dents are in the army for tbfeir compulsory military service. Thore 
th e > &ro kept ordinarily in one unit, are given special instruction^ 
and are required to report occasionally to the university. The fourth 
year is highly specialized: Lingala, Kiswahih, and Bantu ling uistics; 
history of systems of colonization; economic, financial, nd adminis- 
trative accounting regimes of the colony; congolian penal law, com- 
parative colonial law; indigenous politics; economic geography of the 
Belgian Congo and Africa; African zoology; tropical hygiene; and 
ordinary medicine. The Flemish students must study foreign litera- 
tures; the French students, Flemish literature. 

Besides these, the three years of instruction at the school include 
courses and conferences in typewriting, history of Christian mission- • 
aries in the Congo, history of Islam, practical courses in posts and the 
bush; photography, physical education, organization of public force, 
deontology, technology of indigenous industries, drawing, practical 
agriculture, gardening, defense against incendiaries, automobile 
driving and technics, and statistics and demography.- Moreover, 
former colonials frequently hold conferences with the students. 

Since the student body is not usually more than 60 in number at 
any one time, the institution is a modified internet; most of the boys 
live in the dormitory which they themselves manage. At all times 
they are given considerable freedom and particularly during the last 
year they are placed largely on their Own responsibility, in the belief 
that since they are to be administrators'they must be rrfhinly self- 
controlled and self-reliant before they go to'the Congo. At gradua- 
tion, appointment to the service is automatic. The degree is the 
“diploma of the faculty of political and administrative sciences of the 
Colonial University.” 

Attached to the university is a commercial section to train for 
private careers in the colony. Applicants for the entrance examina- 
' ^ on must be at least 18 years of age and must have completed the 
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Becond class of the ath£n6e or equivalent training. They pursue 
courses similar to those given the regular students but are granted no 
degree on graduation. They are employed bv business firms that 
carry on trade with the^colony . - 

The National School of Tropical Medicine (1906) in its higher sec- 
tions gives physicians, veterinarians, and' pharmacists before they go 
to. the Congo a series of lessons and practical exercises extending over 
four months in (1) pfotozoology and hematology, (2) medical en- 
tomology, (3) exotic pathology, (4) tropical hygiene, and (5) tropical 
helminthology, bacteriology, and dermatology. A lower section offers 
fiTsummary of medical information for sanitary agents, workers in 
hospitals, and missionaries. 

SCHOOLS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

These two institutions, the Military School (Ecole Militaire) and 
the School of War (Ecole de Guerre) are, ad mini s tered by (h? Ministry 
of National Defense. Admission to the Military Schdbl is by strict 
physical and mental examination. It prepares officers of infantry, 
cavalry, and the transport corps in two years of study under an in- 
temat regime. Officers of artillery and engineering pursue a similar 
two years and then as sublieutenants go to the annexed school of 
application for a further two and one-half years in a modified in- 
temat regime after which they are definitely assigned to military 
duty. * 

The School of War \& more advanced. Men that have had some 
* years of practical military service come to it to be prepared to serve 
as intelligent aides to the command either in the general staff or in 
troop service or to hold places of high command. Besides the purely 
military instruction they follow a group of nonmilitary courses in- 
cluding languages, to strengthen Ijheir general training. . 

OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF RESEARCH AND CULTURE 

The title of the ministry for public education is the “Ministry of 
Sciences and Arts," a title that is really descriptive of this branch of 
the executive for the ministry handles much more than merely organ- 
ized instruction in schools. One of its divisions, the direction of 
higher education and sciences, which carries on the ministry's rela- 
tionships with the uWereities and other higher institutions that 
come within the scope of its activities, deals also with the national sci- 
entific institutions which include the Royal Observatory, Royal Mete- 
orological Institute, Royal Library, Royal Museum of Natural History, 
the general archives of the Kingdom at^ Brussels and the national 
archives in the Provinces. This does not exhaust the list of the 
direction's activities by any means; other important matters such as 
intellectual agreements with foreign countries, scientific subsidies and 
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encouragements, publication of the National Bibliography, etc., are 
part of its work. 

A major division of the ministry is the^fcdromistration 0 f pj ne Arts, 

Letters and Public Libraries. AmOiIgthe many organizations and 
- institutions with which it deals are the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
at Antwerp; the royal museums of painting and sculpture and those 
of decorative and industrial arts; the royal conservatories of music 
at Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, and Liege; Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Letters, and Fine Arts; Royal Academy of Flemish Philology and 
Literature ; the Royal Academy of French Languages and Literature; 
and Royal Commission of History. Again, this is not a complete list.’ 
Other fninistries have connected with them a number of institu- 
tions such as the National Botanical Garden, at Brussels (Ministry 
of Agriculture) ; the Geological Service of Belgium (Ministry of In- 
dustry and Labor); and the Royal Colonial Institute, and the Muse um 
of the Belgian Congo (Ministry of the Colonies). 

.These organizations and institutions, for none of which we "attempt 
any special account, are at work on high levels to aid in the advance- 
ment of knowledge andito increase generally the learning and culture 
of the Belgians. They are not for the most part engaged in active 
instruction, as are the universities and higher schools, but they are 
strong influences in the life of the people and their existence in large 
numbers together with the general and special school system marks 
Belgium as among the advanced nations of the world. 
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1925. Ann6es 1919, 1920 et 1921. Bruxelles. Aneiens fitablissements 

dlrapriraerie Th. Dewarichet, rue du Bois-Sauvage, 16. 1928. 

Institut Agronomique de l’fitat A Gembloux. Extrait des r^glements. Bruxelles. 

Iraprimerie E. Heyvaert. Rue de la Victoire, 102. 1920. 

Institut Sup^rieur de Commerce d'Anvers. LXXV« Anniversaire (4 et 5 mai 
1928),. Anvei$. Impriruerie J. E. Buschmann. 

L'Institut Agricole de l’fitatii Gembloux. 1860-1910. Bruxelles. Imprimerie 
Scientifique. Charles Bulens, editeur. 75, rue Terre-Neuve. 1910. 

L Lniversit6 de Louvain (1425), Origine et histone characterretiquee, organiza- 
tion, dip!6mes et grades, frais de cours, conditions de sejour et vie estudian- 
tine. Louvain. Boulevard de Jodoigne. 1923. 

Mizjistdre des sciences et des arts. Loi sur la collation des grades acad^miques 
et le programme des examens univerBitaires, Bruxelles. Imp. Moniteur 
beige. 1929. 

— Lqi niodifiant les articles 5, 10, at 12 de la loi du 10 avril 1890-3 juillet 

1891 sifr la collation des grades acad£miqucs et le programme des examenB 
universitaires. Bruxelles. Imp. du Moniteur beige. 1930. 

Application des articles 5 il 12 de la loi du 10 avril 1890^3 juillet 1891 sur 

la collation des grades acad&niques modifies par la loi du 14 juin 1930. 
Jury d'homologation des sertificats d’ytudes moyennes et d’ytudes moyenneB 
et d’^preuves pr6paratoires aux grades acad&niques. Arrets royal portant 
r^glement organique. Bruxelles. Imp. du Moniteur beige. 1930. 

Loi modtfmnt l articlc 9 de la loi du 21 mai 1929 et la loi du juin 1930 sur la 

collation des grades acad^mi^ues en vue d'instituer une candidature en sci- 
ences prdparatoire a la m6decine vytyrinaire. Bruxelles. Imp, du Moniteui 
beige. 19.10. 

Province de Hainan!. University du travail, Charleroi. Rapport de la direc- 
tion. *( Art. 24 du rfcglcment organique.) Annye scolaire 1928-1929. 
Charleroi. University du travail. 1929. 

. Annyc scolaire t 1927-1928. 

, A’nnyc scolaire 1926-1927. 

DiplOmes dyiivT^s en 1929-1930. Charleroi. Imprimerie provincial, 

1930. 

Division A. ficole industrielle sup6rieure. Ryglement programme. 

Charleroi. Imprimerie provincial?. 1920. 

Division C. Cours professionals du Boir,. Ryglement programme. 
Charleroi. Imprimerie provinciale, 1929. 

r Division D. ficole spyciale de techniciens. Rdglement programme. 

Charleroi. 4 Iraprimerie provinciale, 1929. 

— Division E. Cours de perfectionnemcnt — Cours ''-temporaires — Service 

de vulgarisation scientifique. Charleroi. Imprimerie provinciale. 1930. 

? — Division G. Enseignements speciaux: A. Correspondantes en langue 

fran^aise. "B. Aides en pharmacie. Ryglements A programme. Charleroi. 
Imprimerie provinciale. 1930. 

— Division I. Service de documentation industrielle et bibliotheque.— 

Division L, Laboratoires industries d’esaais.— Division M. Musye de 
rena£ignement technique, Bulletin de renseignement technique. 1930. 
Charleroi* Imprimerie provinciale. 1930 % 

Droit administrate et police. Charleroi Imperimerie provinciale, 1930. 

• Cours normaux $t>ur professeurs et aspirants-professeurs de l’enseigne- 

ment technique k£glement et programme, .Charleroi. Imprimerie 
provinciale. 1930. t , ♦ 
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University Catholique de Louvain. Ann6e acadymique 1930-31. I. Calendrier 
acadymique. II. Programme des cours. III. An^ex&: Bourses d’ytudes, 
concours, addresses du corps acadymique, bibliotfh^que, etc. Louvain. 
Imprimerie Saint Alphonse. 1930. 

University Catholique de Louvain. Rdglement g^n^ral. 1929. 

Faculty de philosophic et lettres. Ryglements pour la collation des grades 

acadyniique8. 1926. 

Notice sur l’institut supyrieur de philosophic ^Ecole Saint Thomas d’ Aquin). 

Louvain. 1930. # • 

Ecole de p4dagogie et de psychologie appliquye k Pyducation. 1927. 

Ecole des sciences politiques & sociales. Institut des sciences yconomi- 

ques. Ryglement et programme. Avril 1930. 

Ecole des sciences politiques et sociales. Ryglement. 1930. 

Ecole des sciences commerciales, financiered, consulates et coloniales. 

Dipl6mes reconnus par le gouvemement. 1930. 

Faculty des sciences. Institut agronomique et ycole supyrieure de bras- 
serie. 1928. , 

University colonial de Belgique. Faculty des sciences politiques et administra- 
tives. Section commerciale annexye. Anvers. Imp. E. Stockmans <fc Co., 
1928. 

University de Gand. Programme des cours. Annye acadymique 1929-30. 
I. Personnel enseignant — Institutions liniversitaires, renseignements gyny- 
raux. II. Facultys de philosophic et lettres et de droit et institute y annexys. 
III. Facultys des sciences et de mydecine et institut y annexy. IV. Ecoles 
pryparatoires et spyciales du gynie civil des mines et des arts et manufactures. 
Imprimerie du Moniteur beige, 40, rue de Louvain, Bruxelles. *1929. 
University libre de Bruxelles. XCVII e Annye acadymique. Statute organiques, 
programme des cours pour 1930-31. Renseignements # divers. Edition 

de TUnivereity. 1930. x 

Rapport dy l'University libre de Bruxelles sur l’annye acadymique 1928-29. 

Edition de l’University. 1930. 


